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A piteous, fearful 


sight— 


A noble vessel labouring with the storm, 
That struck upon the rocks beneath our walls, 


And by the quivering gleams of | 


ivid blue, 


Her deck is crowded with despairing souls, 


And ia the hollow pauses of the 
We heard their piercing cries, 
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THE SHIPWRECK, 
OR THE HERMIT OF THE ROCK. 
JLLUSTRATED BY A BEATTIFUL ENGRAVING, 


** He to himself would say, 

¢ The winds are now devising work for me!’ 

And truly, at all times, the storm—that drives 

The traveller to a shelter—summoned him 

Up to the mountains: he had been alone 

Amid the heart of many thousand mists 

That came to him and left him on the heights.” 
Coleridge. 

If there is one spot of earth more than every 
other, rude and wild, and yet delightfully ro- 
mantic, it is the Thousand Islands in St. Law- 
rence, between Cape Vincent and Morristown 
en the New York side, and Kingston and Brock- 
ville in Canada. Where that singular river is- 
sues from Lake Ontario, it is wide, and the 
stream broken into innumerable channels by 
isles of all forms. Both shores and islands are 
based on rock; there is nothing low and stag- 
nant, all is solid, bold and prominent. In many 
places above and below Brockville, the shores 
are walls of rock, rising abruptly from the al- 
most pelucid water into precipices crowned with 
wood or farms. The whole region, in a sum- 
mer’s sun, is worth a voyage, and many 2 voy- 
age is undertaken for a less valuable purpose 
than to see the Thousand Islands. The sum- 
mer garb, when the air is calm and tranquil, is 
the smile of a giant. In winter, the leafless 
forest lays bare, the harsh features and rugged 
bosom of this river Archipelago, and then expos- 
edto the fury of the almost incessant tempest, 
there are few spots of ocean coast where the 
aspect of land and water is more appalling to 
the mariner. 

In July, 180-, on one of those Canadian even- 
ings which fully justifies the inhabitants, who re- 
gard their climate as giving the finest summer 
onearth, I had left every path, and a fewmiles 
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} above Brockville, was, from crag to crag, ad~ 
| miring the ever changing landscape. At once, 
| as if rising from the river and rocky shore, I 
| came in view of a most delightful dell, amid 
| which was situated a farm house, in appearance 
| Something above the cottage, though with the 
| rural roughness, which, when duly combined 
| with the aspect of industry and plenty, produces 
such doric effect. The sheets of emerald water 
| reflecting an evening sun, and as variant innum- 
| ber as form, lay on the immensity beyond the 
farm. My feet was arrested, and I could not 
avoid exclaiming, ‘* What a picture!” 

‘** Very fine in summer,’’ replied a voice be- 
hind me. 

I started, and turning, found an old, though 
an accidental travelling companion, Gardner 


er days, truant to his own interest—had received 
a good education—left his paternal home— 
fought in Spain and Italy—had seen every place, 
and knew something of almost every person you 
could name. We had met at Detroit, and fre- 
- quently at intermediate points—had become ac- 
{ quainted, and, perhaps, I might say friends, and 
that title was worth much, when interchanged 
with Colonel Moulton. 

‘* Colonel,’’ I demanded, as he stepped to my 
side, ‘*do you know who resides in that little 
retreat?” 

His features assumed something of embarrass- 
ment, but they cleared instantly, as he replied, 

‘* Well do I know the inmates of Rosendale, 
for, do you see that cabin on the verge of the 
woods, under the rocks, by the river’s brink?” 

+s: I -do!?? 

“Well, in that very stone cottage I was 
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born! 








\ My eye was turned on him searchingly, when 
he very composedly observed— 


Moulton. This old soldier had been, in his young- 
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‘© You, no doubt, have regarded me as an 
Englishman, and, as far as parentage, so I am, 
but you now see the place of my birth, and you 
zee more. Every inch of that property is 
mine!”? 

I could make no reply, for I was really petri- 
fied with astonishment. 

‘© Your wonder is natural,’’ resumed Moulton, 
*« Mr. Bancroft, I have followed your steps, this 
evening, to do what you have done yeurself, 
come to this place, as I need what you can sup- 
ply—a friend.’’ 

I nodded, and no doubt by my countenance 
expressed gratitude for the confidence of one 
who was,to me in great measure a stranger. 

‘* My very existence’’ resumed Col. Moulton, 
**and the whole of my life has been so much of 
mystery that on waking I am compelled to strike 
my hand on my head—to assure myself, that the 
whole has not been a dream. But come, my 
friend, let us advance something deeper into the 
wilds of these rocks.”’ 

My whole mind was chained to his car, and I 
followed. In a few steps we struck into a faint 
path along which we wound about ten minutes, 
when at the foot of a ledge we stood at an open- 
ing, into which he entered, and to my increas- 
ing wonder, an apartment, partly natural, but on 
which considerable labour had been expended, 
and which was supplied with furniture consist- 
ing of two tables, some chairs, and a bed in an 
alcove cut from the solid rock. A case contain- 
ing some old books, stood also in a niche cut out 
of the granite wall. Light was let in bya large 
glazed window, set in a fissure of the rock, 
which was so situated as to appear a natural 
opening from the outer side. 

When within, this window afforded a most de- 
lightful prospect over Rosendale, the river, isl- 
ands and shores. Moulton pointed to a chair, 
table and the book-case, then opening an inner 
door I had not before seen, vanished into the 
bosom of the mountain. Led on asI had been 
from one subject of surprise to another, my 
mind was too much excited to read, though I 
ran my eye over the back titles of some of the 
choicest productions of English and French lite- 
rature, alternately, glancing over the superb 
evening landscape: but I was not long left alone. 
I heard a heavy tread sounding hollow on the 
rocky floor, the inner door again flew open and 
I saw before me a being clothed in the coarsest 
grey, his flaxen beard fell upon his bosom, and 
with his stern eye and large frame imposed in- 
voluntary awe on the beholder. 

An idle report was now explained. Stories of 
no light import, had been related of a hermit, 
who was said to have inhabited the very range 
ef rocky ledges in which I was now immured. 
A thousand frightful surmises, in which a sup- 
posed murder always mixed, followed the fame 
of this man of the rock. ‘* Months,’’ said a very 
sincere believer in the truth of his tale, ‘* does 
this man’’ forI am certain it is a man, “ disap- 
pear in the earth, and again return. God give 
him rest, blood will not.’’ 
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The hermjt’s disguise almost deceived ime, but 
Moulton, after standing before me a moment, 
sat down opposite to me, and where the mellow 
light of the evening fell upon his truly picturesque 
costume. ‘‘ Except myself,’’ he at length ob. 
served, you are the first human being who hag 
entered this recess for upwards of twenty years, 
Who was its architect I know no more than 
yourself, It was accidently discovered by my 
father, and supposed to have been the work of 
the French when in possession of Canada. Where 
Rosendale is now, once stood a French trading 
house, and this monastic looking cavern may 
have been used asa place of retreat. How it 
was discovered, you will soon learn if you have 
patience to hear a narrative of a turbulent life.” 

I had already heard sufficient to awaken im. 
patience to hear the sequel, and replied, * wil- 
lingly will I listen until the rise of to-morrow’s 
sun.’’? ‘* My story will not require such a vigil, 
though before it closes yon moon may have pass- 
ed the highest point of her path in the heavens, 
as | have that of life. A few months over forty- 
six years have gone their way into the past since 
I saw the light. My father was an officer un- 
der General Wolf, of family andof rank. I must 
as the historian of my own life speak of my fa- 
ther as [ would of any other man, and must pre- 
mise that with talents, education, and when 
excited of great energy, he never much regarded 
the principles on which, as he termed them, the 
conventions of man were formed. In plain lan- 
guage he regarded ethics as merely the elements 
of self interest, and consequently, without a de- 
praved temperament, his conduct in life wasa 
source of distress to those most nearly connected 
with him. In person and manners few men 
were ever more attractive, and without seeking 
it he gained the heart of my mother. Her rank 
in life was too greatly below that of Sir Charles 
Moulton, to reconcile the maxims of aristocracy 
to their union, and my father had so much manly 
feeling as to preclude a dishonourable thought. 
Had the feucal Moultons’ left Sir Charles to his 
gwn freedom, it is probable that the hermit of 
the thousand islands would never have existed, 
but his parents found a titled heiress, and insist- 
ed on his compliance with their wishes. He lis- 
tened passively until their remonstrances be- 
came harsh commands: he then revolted, mar- 
ried my mother, was disinherited, of all that 
parental hate could tear from him, and he re- 
tired to a small estate derived from an uncle. 

The union was not one of congeniality or 
happiness. My mother had been influenced by 
personal attractions, and my father, though, he 
perhaps attempted to conceal the feeling from 
himself, regretted the rank he had sacrificed, 
and the high born society from which he was 
separated. Under such circumstances, both be- 
came first careless of each other, and finally 
merged to something like dislike. Their lives 


were indeed sunshine and storm, but happily 
both bowed to public opinion, therefore thet 
days passed very much like the days of thousands 
more. 
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it was probably in a fit of impatience at a mo- 
notony which suited him not, that my father at 
the commencement of the war of 1756, sought 
and obtained a command in America; and from 
what I have already related, it may excite sur- 
prise that my mother should have insisted on 
bearing him company.—But such is human na- 
ture. I have always heard them both exclaim 
with warmth, that the years of war, tumult, 
danger and suffering, were the happiest of their 
lives. How far such happiness was the result of 
misery past I leave to yourown judgment. Both 
from his physical and moral nature, my father 
was a soldier. There was nothing of cruelty 
and little of sympathy in his heart. His courage 
was rather passive, but it was steady, and of 
course he made an excellent officer, under able 
commanders. He was temperate in every thing, 
therefore much respected. 

Canada was conquered and ceded to Great 
Britain. My father concluded to remain in the 
province, and partly by purchase and partly by 
grant, obtained a large body of land including 
the spot on which we now sit, and many miles 
adjacent. Both my parents had learned to find 
that beds of down could be dispensed with, and 
that people could sleep soundly in even an In- 
dian wigwam, and with such change of opinion, 
on what constituted the necessaries of life and 
luxury of residence, spent three years in that 
rough stone edifice, now sinking into the dusky 
shades. There, within three months after their 
arrival, my turbulent career commenced. 

The revolution, however, must have preyed 
on the heart, particularly of my father. To live 
in utter seclusion, in almost savage silence, was 
a terrible extreme from the refined ‘society en- 
joyed in his youth, on the heart of a mother, 
and my mother the deprivation was less pain- 
ful-—she had the cares and caresses of a child as 
her solace—but, both must have sighed uver 
the memory of the past, and felt themselves ex- 
ies. The death of his re-called my father to 
Europe. I can only faintly remember the voy- 
age. Sir Charles Moulton found an empty title, 
asall the property which could be otherwise 
disposed of he lost. His prudence and—I may 
say apathy, secured. him from much chagrin, 
and we were all once more in the small neat 
mansion of my father’s maternal ancestors. 

The restoration to their native country, was 
quickly followed by the eternal separation of 
my parents. Not a separation under the soul 
insulting forms of law—their separation follow- 
ed alienation of feeling;—it was the result of 
their natural character. My father returned to 
America, as a regular officer, I was put under 
the tuition of one of those fine fruits of Chris- 
tianity, a truly liberal, pious, and learned cler- 
gyman, but under the eye of my mother. 

The name of Sir Charles Moulton, we saw 
much more frequently in the public prints than 
at the bottom of his own letters. The letters 
came seldom, and were formal, cold and brief, 
and as years rolled on they became less and 
legs frequent, until in 1775, in my twelfth year, 
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my mother received formal notice that she was 
a widow, with a pretty considerable remittance 
in money as the produce of a sale before his 
death, of his Canadian property, and the arrears 
of his pay, and proceeds of his personal effects. 

My mother, had good reason to put on mourn- 
ing, as she, in fact, had none to indulge at heart. 
Young as I was, and little as I had ever enjoyed 
ofa father’s love, still the news of his death 
struck a blow I long felt, but as years advanced 
I indulged a secret and strengthening hope that 
I should still see my father. I knew my: loss, 
if my father was really dead, admitted of no re- 
paration: my mother was still young, and hand- 
some, and easy in her circumstances, might have 
supplied my father’s place, but she rejected every 
such overture, and was soon left at peace to at- 
tend to the interests of her son—nor has there 
ever been a mother, who has more tenderly or 
more faithfully acted a parent’s part. 

Years passed, I reached manhood, chose my 
profession in the army, and I may say served 
with some honour, but the general peace of 
1783, reduced myself and hundreds more to in- 
action. I returned to the maternal roof, and 
spent some unimportant years, and had long 
passed the age of marriage without much in- 
clination to risk the cold voyage I had too much 
reason to dread. What might have been my 
destiny, no one can tell, had not the whole 
current of my life been changed by an incident 
which you are now to hear. 

From the front of my mother’s house extend- 
ed a fine avenue of trees, down which I very 
frequently walked slowly, whilst reading, and 
pausing in turn to enjoy the many fine views of 
the Welch mountains. In one of those walks, 
on a very balmy summer? evening, I saw under 
the hedge, on the opposite side of the great 
road, a man evidently an old soldier, sound 
asleep. His fine moulded head and grey hairs 
rested on his knapsack, and I stood over him, 
revolving in my mind, the many stormy fields 
and dangers this warrior must have passed, 
when his features began to work convulsively, 
his lips quivered as if essaying to speak, and it 
was evident his mind was tortured by a painful 
dream. I touched his arm gently, and he start- 
ed to his feet with the agility of a boy, exclaim- 
ing imploringly, ‘‘Oh! your honour is too good, 
poor Ben Palmer was never found asleep oa his 
post’’~—before, was on his tongue, to finish his 
appeal, but his recollection returned as he fixed 
his eyes on my laughing face. 

‘* By the powers,’ he at length ejaculated, 
‘?ant this Sir Charles Moulton? but no, youare 
too young.”’ 

Amused asI was, this exclamation lowered 
the tone of my mirth, and my surprise was in- 
creased as the soldier muttered, ‘* it is his son.’’ 

**You are correct friend, Sir Charles Moulton 
was my father, and I am now Sir Gardner Moul- 
ton, if I thought the title worth claiming.” 

‘* Under favour, please your honour,’’ re- 
plied the old man, ‘but may be you might find 
you are not Sir Gardner Moulton.”’ 
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But seeing something in my eye which re- 
stored the obedience instinctive of a soldier, he 
bowed and most submissively begged pardon for 
his freedom. This was granted, and the poor 
old man was on the point of lifting his knapsack 
and departing. There was an ale-house about 
half mile on the way, to which I directed him 
for the night, at the same time observing I 
would show him the way.. My politeness struck 
him dumb, as he followed to what I told him 
must be his quarters, but when. we arrived 
there, his astonishment was extreme when I or- 
dered a room for him and myself. 

We were no sooner alone, than I endeavoured 
to put him at ease, no easy task with an old sol- 
dier, in presence of a man who has ever been an 
afficer. I succeeded at length, however, and 
drew from him that he was then on: his return 
from Canada; that he had served under a Col. 
Moulton, who had retired from the service, and 
resided on his estate on St. Lawrence. That 
he had retired with his Colonel as a domestic, 
and in a few words convinced me of what I had 
secretly hoped, that my father was living; but I 
learned more, that he was again the father of a 
family, and residing in—yes you may well start, 
in the valley of Rosendale. 

Without stating any particular reason why I 
made the requisition, I obtained a pledge from 
old Ben Paimer, that to no one living would he 
communicate the knowledge he possessed of my 
father, and that he would not even name Sir 
Charles Moulton. This being completed, I took 
the aged warrior into service, under pretence 
+o my mother that I had known him in the army 
myself. 

From the moment of being assured of his ex- 
istence, my mind was made up to see and have 
an explanation of his conduct, from my father. 
under a pretence of a sea voyage, I lulled any 
possible suspicions of my mother, and sailed to 
Charleston, in South Carolina, from thence to 
New York, and from thence, inland to this 
place. I had Ben Palmer with me, but left him 
at a cabin some miles distant; and in the garb 
of a common countryman, with a knapsack on 
iny back, sought Rosendale. 

By extraordinary good fortune, I lost my way, 
and wandered near the place of our meeting to- 
day. I had been sometime bewildered, and had 
reached an opening, from which I caught a 


glimpse of the house I sought; but also below ' 


me, and slowly walking along the path to this 
cave, I saw a rather aged man, There was 
a something which told me, ‘ this is your fa- 
iher,’ and fearing to lose'a sight of him amongst 
the shrubbery, I called to him in French. I was 
answered in the same language, as soon as he 
saw me standing above him on the precipice. 

To the question, “ is not that farm in the 
valley Rosendale?’’ 

He replied‘ it is,” and then directed me in 
what manner to join him. 

So many years had rudely smitten both, that 
we were utterly unknown to each other, and 
when I joined Sir Charles, he coolly asked me 
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if my business was with the owner of Rosen- 
dale; ‘‘ for if so,’? continued he, “I am the 
owner.” 

Many times had I met the thunder ef war, 
and never before was I so embarrassed; though 
as a s0n,I thought myself the injured party, and 
had felt strong to reclaim the rights of my mo- 
ther; still the man who stood before me was Sir 
Charles Moulton, whose steady eye and heart 
evinced no fear; and more, he was my father. 
Once or twice I attempted an answer, but the 
words perished on my lips—my limbs forgot 
their office, and I sunk to a seat on a fallen tree 
and sobbed. 

Sir Charles was at first rather offended, but as 
I regained composure, and raised my head, he 
clasped his hands and exclaimed, 

‘*‘ Gardner—can it be my son?’’ I answered 
not, but clasped his knees. 

It was still early morn, and the dripping dews 
seemed in unison with our tears. My father led 
me to this retreat, where I remained concealed 
upwards of a month, and every day met my fa- 
ther, or communed with the elements. Here 
the trees, rocke and elements alone witnessed 
that most harrowing incident in human life, a 
parent imploring the clemency of his child.— 
But why prolong such a recital? the parent pre- 
vailed. He told me, and I still believe truly, 
every incident of his life; much I heard for the 
first time. Of my mother he spoke not as a hus- 
band; not as a brother. Their connexion had 
neither nature or enduring inclination for base. 
Of her therefore my father spoke .as of a re- 
spectable acquaintance, the felicity of whose 
life had been marred by adverse circumstances. 
He had returned to Canada, and united himself 
to a woman, virtuous, but to all appearance un- 
suitable. Yet with this plain, uneducated wo- 
man, he was—not happy, but tranquil; the fa- 
ther of a daughter, which he loved most ten- 
derly, and educated most carefully. 

In the dead silence of night, reclining on that 
bed, my heart reproached me for ever having 
harboured a thought of passing the ocean, to 
wound or injure a blossom of the desert, my 
sister—for, why should the cold maxims. of the 
world blot out titles of nature’s own enact- 
ment? 

We had agreed to meet and separate in the 
morning, but I shrunk from such a meeting and 
separation—we never again met. The moon rose 
some hours before the sun, and lighting a taper, 
1 wrote my father a few hurried lines, bade him 
an eternal adieu, cast a glance on the mist 
which covered the valley of Rosendale, and de- 
parted for Europe. 

On my arrival in England, I learned that I no 
longer had a mother, and alone on earth, f 
hailed the approach of war. The political ho- 
rizon, long disturbed, at length grew dark, and 
the storm burst, which fostered the morbid 
feelings of so many, and Gardner Moulton 
amongst the crowd. Without personal resent- 
ment, millions ruzhed to mortal strife; for they 
knew not, or cared not what. 
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Amid the turmoil of contending nations, I 
rose to a regiment, and there stopped in the 
scalé of preferment. To become a General de- 
mands more than the qualities of a soldier, and 
I was a mere soldier; so J remained a Colonel. 
1 was no gambler or spendthrift, therefore lived 
on my pay, and when the peace of Amiens per- 
mitted me to sell out with honor, I quitted the 
bloody and tented field, and retired as a bache- 
lor, passably rich. 

Since my retirement from the army, some 
more years marked by the nothings of common 
life, dimmed, rather than filled, the pages of ex- 
istence. The reflection that I might have a 
sister, amiable, and who might teach my frozen 
heart that there was still kindred ties, came 
sometimes as a southern breeze. The listless- 
ness, so common in the manners of officers who 
havé retired from service, I shared in double 
portion. I even read to avoid the painful fatigue 
of thinking; but | was wrested from the mon- 
ster sloth at a moment.when I regarded the 
world as affording only one real enjoyment, 
that is quiet, tranquillity, or sleep as you may 
choose, to entitle apathy of soul and body. 

A woman, poor, thinly clad, byt young and 
lovely, with a babe in her arms, came to solicit 
my charity; she was the wife of my own tenant. 
I heard her tale of wretchedness, for it was told 
with energy, and when finished, I could not 
avoid the arrow of self reproach. I had per- 
mitted an underling to commit oppression and 
injustice in my name. My very soul was roused, 
and I did the suffering woman, her child, and 
sick husband, ample justice; and 1 am tempted 
to believe, punished the rascally steward for my 
own fault as well as his. Be that, however, as 
it may, he did no more wrong under the autho- 
rity of Gardner Moulton. 

The percussion of this shock dashed the rust 
from my heart. The next night was a sleepless 
one to me; the whole tenor, the incidents, and 
years of my life passed in review. The weep- 
ing face of the humble but excellent wife and 
mother, and the transports, the joy and grati- 
tude of this obscure cotter’s wife, when my inter- 
ference saved herself and child and husband from 
ruin, and restored them to security and plenty, 
were so touching, and so natural, because so 
sincere, that the mémbers of the little family 
formed a group in my mind’s painting, I gazed 
upon with unspeakable delight. But might we 
not say that one act of—poh! not generosity, 
but really justice, prompts to other similar acts. 
Some voice whispered, 

‘* Gardner Moulton, may you not have a sis- 
ter, as deserving, as distressed, and as poor as 
the peasant you have saved from wretchedness?”’ 

From wherever came the voice, it came not 
in vain, My affairs were soon arranged, and I 
was, in four months, again in my native land.— 
‘Lhere is I must confess some, or rather much 
of the disposition of my father in his son, with, 

1 hope, some more sympathy on my part, with 
the weakness and wants of my fellow beings. 
Qn my arrival, I laid aside the garb of gentility, 
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suffered my beard to grow, and in a coarse ha- 
bit sought hospitality at Rosendale. I was kind- 
ly received, but could not help, at my entrance, 
mentally exclaiming, 

‘‘Is this the house for which Sir Charles 
Moulton forsook the palaces of England?” 

But you may deem it trite, yet { cannot but 
repeat we are the very victims of custom. The 
house was immensely large, but built in the ru- 
dest style of American houses in the new settle- 
ment; and such, or still more rude, it is proba- 
ble, were the houses of Greece, the land of 
taste in those heroic ages, bearing so much of 
resemblance to the infancy of European coloni- 
zation in America. There was no trace that 
here once resided an English nobleman, proud 
of his rank, and tenacious of power. The hun- 
ting, fishing, and pastoral states of human society 
were blended, but without presenting a feature 
of the commercial. 

On the ensuing morning, I took care to be too 
ill for travelling, and bargained for a few days 
rest with Captain James Morse, who first swore 
heartily against receiving a penny. We, how- 
ever compromised, as I proposed giving as much 
as I chose, to a most lovely girl of about 13.— 
While this contention was thus amicably ad- 
vancing to its close, I watched the visage of 
the only relation which I would have crossed 
the St. Lawrence to meet. My father I had 
already learned was no more. My sister I 
found the wife of Capt. Morse, and the mo= 
ther of three children; one the girl I have 
mentioned, a saucy boy of four years old, and 
and infant. Such are now the family, with 
some relatives of Morse, who inhabit the seat 
of my birth. My step-mother I have forgot to 
state is one of the group at Rosendale. 

Morse is a brave, open-hearted, careless, im- 
provident, but kind, and what is not too com- 
mon, a temperate seaman. I have lived occa- 
sionally with them, have gained their confidence, 
and all of their own history that they have ever 
known. In so secluded a spot, it is not a sub- 
ject of wonder that not an idea of the rank or 
previous life of Sir Charles Moulton is known to 
his second, family; nor is the existence of this 
retreat knOBwn tothem. On my last return, or 
ina few days afterwards, I with some difficulty 
found my way here, and with the exception of 
some slight depredations of insects, and the 
mould and dust which covered the walls and 
furniture, things were as you see. I returned 
the third time before | had courage ever to touch 
a book, but at length, without choice, I put my 
hand on this French New Testament, which, 
whenI opened, presented a letter, without seal, 
directed to me. The words were few, but 
they went home to their place of destination. 
Here is the letter. ; 

‘‘My son—lIf ever this sheet meets yeur eye, 
let me implore your pity for the innocent. A 
friend in England, the only one except yourself 

who knew my existence, has informed me, in a 
manner not neeessary te state, of the death of 





| your mother. By the laws of man 1 am free— 
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muring along the cliffs. 


but my soul has recoiled against suspecting the 
generosity of my son. My family is left in pos- 
session, of my little property; but at your mercy 
if you ever . Adieu, my son. This is 
probably the last time I shall ever be in the sa- 
cred cave——-sacred, as there I met, conversed 
with, and parted forever from ———. 
CHARLES MOULTON.” 

‘¢Mysterious being!” burst from me as I read 
this picture of my father. The appeal in favour 
of my sister would have been sustained had I 
been otherwise disposed, before receiving our 
father’s letter.”’ 

Here Moulton paused a minute or two, and in 
& more animated tone resumed, by exclaiming, 

**Confound me, friend Bancroft, if 1 do not 
begin to think this same word of a thousand 
meanings, civilization, has not bewildered our 
brains, and created in us a taste for flowers ra- 
ther than fruit. Have you not heard of otker 
men of rank who have rejected the luxuries of 
Europe, and sought peace and tranquillity inthe 
wilds of America?”’ 

‘‘Several such instances,’’ I replied, ‘* have 
been related to me, and the particular circum- 
stances of two very remarkable cases I have had 
reason to learn; but, Colonel Moulton, we have 
both heard of monks of the desert; is there not 
a flame burning after most of these exiles?”’ 

‘* Not after me,’’ rather hastily replied Moul- 
ton; ‘‘for in fact I was more solitary in England 





“than in these woods, and along that finest and 


purest of all rivers. And toclose all argument 
about extremes or means in human life, I am 


determined to remain and be buried where I was 


born, but I must have an adventure to talk about 
afterwards with my Canadian relations. I have 


examined all the officers from Quebec to Sand- 


wich, and have with me more than necessary 
document to prove myself the son of Sir Charles 
Moulton, and to identify my father, so that I 


have in my power means to save my sister and | 
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her children from the effects of the rashness of | 


Morse. I must indeed, Bancroft, with your aid 


chave an adventure.”’ 


The inscrutable Moulton obtained an adven- 
ture without my aid, and to an extent much more 
awful than he could expect. Whilst the relation 


ef the events of his life, given in his expressive 
manner, chained my attention, the moon had 
The arch | breathed in deepening blasts, rendered peculiar- 
above was serene and clear, and the stars, like | ly terrible when commingled with the cries from 
silver spangles, gleamed on the ebon vault; but | the vessel and shore. 
far over the New York horizon, banks of dark and | 
heavy clouds slowly arose. From the south-west, | culty to obey the call of suffering, greatly less 
gusts of wind burst over the river and forests, | intense and imminent, was as calm and coilect- 
which became more frequent, and lingered mur- | ed as in the cave of silence we had Jeft. The 
Pauses of death-like | rage of winds and waters, and the terrors of hu- 


risen high over the United States. 


silence struck Moulton, who paused at the same 
time in his narrative, as if obeying the pulses of 
the elements. 


dian summer had long passed before either of us , soon. 





That most beautiful of all electric phenomena, 
horizontal lightning, gleamed amid the moun- 


tains like banks of Cumuli, and we soon heard 


thunder faintly on the ear. The sound became 
more and more distinct, and the flashes more vj- 
vid. The clouds increased, rose, and finally 
closed over our heads in one dark mass, excc pt 
when the terrific and now rapidly repeated ex- 
plosions burst, amd reverberated, mingled with 
winds, which beat a tempest. 

Before me shone in majesty, amid the gloom, 
and still more appalling light, the intrepidity of 
the experienced soldier. Something met my ear 


‘like the distressful screams of buman voices, but 


I regarded the sound as the whistling noise pro- 
duced on the agitated trees. Moulton sat still as 
a statue; his visage unmoved, as the glare ex- 
posed them to view. At length he exclaimed— 
‘*That is the death-fearing ery of a human voice! 
That scream is from. the river, below the rocks 
of Rosendale.”’ 

We were both again painfully attentive, until 
Moulton started to his feet, ejaculating—** We 
must fly to those voices! I never heard im battle 
sounds so piercing!” 

To reach the nver or Rosendale seemed al- 
most impossible; but Moulton had gained some 
knowledge of the ground, and appeared as if 
inspired by what would have withered every 
muscle of anordinary man. To add to the hor- 
ror of the night, occasional gusts of excessively 
heavy rain were driven into sheets by the winds. 
It was thus environed, and through woods and 
over rocks not easily passed by day, that just as 
the gleam of morning gave some relief to the 
sufferers, we reached the bank of St. Lawrence, 
and saw dimly and fearfully the cause of the dia- 
tressful sounds borne by the night tempest to the 
ear of Moulton. A trading vessel of the river 
and lake Ontario, lay on her beam ends, stran- 
ded on one of those small rocky islets, hundreds 
of which rise and serve to compose the **Thou- 
sand ,Islands.’’ The stranded vessel and her 
crew were exposed to all the ravings of the fierce 
northwest, about sixty yards trom an almost 
perpendicular wall of rock forming the main 
shore, and at least twice that distance from an 
island, whose granitic fringe frowned destruc- 
tion. Between those stony jaws, one wave was 
vomited rapidly after another, while death was 


Moulton who would have braved every difli- 


man nature, were to his ears alike indifferent— 
but to his heart, the order of relief was pe- 


The midnight of the short Cana- remptory, nor did we arrive one moment too 


The light of day was still faint, the 


thought of rest; and after the playful declaration | thunder had passed away in hoarse murmurs, 
of Moulton to have an adventure, we both sat | but the storm dashed before it the heavy clouds 
in silent admiration of the sublime scene before | above, and the yielding waves beneath. 


ug—a scene gaining interest every moment. 


| 
| 


When we arrived, we found the family of Re- 
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sendale on the shore, mdisfraction—except one. 
That one was a finely formed, but slender made 
woman, who was lashing, with a strength more 
than masculine, a rope to a small. cedar tree at 
the foot of the rock. 

«© My sister,”’ exclaimed Moulton, turning to 
me. 

It was the daughter indeed of Sir Charles 
Moulton. She no sooner beheld us, than. she 
pointed to the vessel with the single: word, ‘‘my 
husband.”’ 

On her features there was, might I say, a pre- 
ternatural expression of determination. Had 
she been arranging angling lines, her acts: could 
not have been more apparently mdifferent.— 
Her mother, her children, and the wife of one 
of Captain Morse’s sailors, were alike unable 
to give assistance; but they would have, in 
common cases, rendered assistance hopeless.— 

«On the ear or motions of Mary Morse, the 
screams around her ‘were mingled with, and 
swept into the tempest—ehe regarded them net. 
Asmall boat was lying high om the shore, to 
which: she pointed, coolly, even deliberately ob- 
serving, 

“ Thomas Darden,” the name by whieh she 
knew her brother, “I have made fast that rope, 
and could we carry the other end—”’ 

“To the vessel,’”? energetically replied Moul- 
ton. §* ¥es my friend, we will, or die.’’ 

‘And me with you,” ejaculated the incompa- 
rable Mary, as we disencumbered ourselves of 
our coats, waistcoats and shoes, and flung the 
skiff into the angry foam. 

Ina moment the wife of Morse was at the 
helm. ‘*Your mother and children,’’ rose from 
Moulton. 

“My husband,”’ replied Mary, as she threw 
her left arm over the helm, and seized the tiller 
with the right. 

She seemed, ag her black hair streamed, an 
angel of deliverance rising from the river. We 
sprung into the frail bark, which was in an in- 
stant struggling with the hurrying swells. The 
features ef our pilot seemed turned to marble— 
we were fresh, strong, and nerved by every mo- 
tive which could give force to the human arm, 
and in despite of the elements we struck the 
tock below the stem of the wreck. In a mo- 
ment Mary sprung with the activity and strength 
of a lioness, and seized the only shrub, a 
ceodar which grew on the rock- The next: 
Wave raised and whirled our skiff from the islet, 
and myself and Moulton tossed back towards the 
shore. For a few moments we were over the 
yawning and fearful gulf, but were hurled by a 
wave to shore, and the light skiff shivered to 
splinters. The wave swept us amongst some 
bushes without our having received any serious 
injury. 

The first thought after having recovered our 

tet and senses, was to look towards the wreck, 
without the least hope left of being able to save 





the sufferers, now increased by Mary Morse.— | 


The light of day had fully displayed the terrors 
Which surrounded them, but it also proved that 
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extreme danger produces many of the effects 
of assured safety. The wind blew with some 
less intensity, but the waves, short, quick and 
rolling, presented a barrier altogether impassa- 
ble by swimming. Now was seen three persons 
of very opposite characters, either from nature 
or education, defying the arrows of death. I 
had no sooner regained the use of my limbs, 
than I ran to the shore from where we had em- 
barked, but I was preceded by Moulton. Amid 
the spray, and holding by the naked masts, we 
saw two figures, and instantly from the boiling 
river rose a strong rope. ‘ 

‘* In death or life,’’ cried Moulton, ‘* thy re- 
ward is sure.’’ 

It was then we saw the entire forecast of 
Mary Morse. In the hurry and agitation of our 
launch, we had overlooked a line which Mary 
held in her left hand. This line was made fast 
te a small hauser, and retained with convulsive 
grasp by the devoted woman, when she was 
thrown on the Island rock. In. a storm, one 
seaman is worth a thousand landsmen, and pre- 
cisely the reverse of what Moulton and myself 
hoped and expected, saved the captain, wife and 
crew. 

The: sight of his wife and children as day 
broke, and discovered to him the group on shore, 
for a moment unmanned Morse. Their boat 
had been long torn from the wreck, and to reach 
the shore by any switnming within the power of 
man, seemed madness to attempt; but when 
the gallant seaman saw the mother of his chil- 
dren inthe act of springing into the skiff, his 
presence of mind for a moment forsook him— 

‘* She must be lost,’’ he exclaimed, asin the 
act of plunging to certain death. 

‘‘Captain Morse,’’ cried an aged but gigantic 
seaman, seizing him with his right hand, and 
holding by one of the remaining shrouds with 
the other. 

Mary Morse and her two boatmen were al- 
ready in the waves—the husband forgot the 
winds, waves, his own danger, nor did he see 
the maddening expressions of terror made by 
his children on shore. His repressed breath and 
strained eye followed the course of the skiff.— 
He was but aninstant in suspense, his wife was, 
as 1 have related, in his arms. 

‘* We can die together my Mary,’’ died upon 
his lips, as the old sailor seized, with a sailor’s 
tact, the line falling from the hand of the ex- 
hausted Mary. 

A scream of joy burst from the stupified crew, 
who saw a gleam.of hope, and all the deliberate 
powers of Morse was restored ina moment. But 
another danger more fatal, if not averted, now 
threatened to render all precaution unavailing; 
it was the hurry of the crew who should be 
foremost on the extended hawser. It was at this 
instant, for the first time that the voice of Morse 
reached the shore. But it came now, loud, 
clear and dreadful over the water— 

** Move a foot you lubbers, and I eut away;’’ 
at the same time his hanger glanced in the air. 
Again ail was hushed. We saw a man slide on , 
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the hawser, in a few more seconds he was on 
shore. He was a stranger, and a common sai- 
lor, and thus one after another the crew came 
to land, flinging themselves on the ground help- 
less with fatigue, hunger and fear. 

‘© Good God, is not captain Morse and his 
wife mad,’? came from every mouth on shore, 
who expected them to be the first to leave the 
wreck, and when our. straining eyes saw one 
sailor follow another, and the white form of 
Mary clinging to her husband, whilst with every 
coming wave we expected to see the wreck and 
all its contents washed from the rock. Moulton 
himself Jost patience, and bitterly exclaimed, 
as his flashing eye fell upon the dripping and 
panting seamen— 

** Wretches,” but his humane feelings check- 
ed him, ag he continued in a subdued tone, 
** man is a selfish being in the best of his acts.”’ 

We had no time for moralizing, as our eyes 
were turned with burning intensity towards the 
wreck, on which three persons remained, and 
the hurricane which had for some time abated, 
changed from north-west to south-east, and 
again raged with increased fury. Thus menaced, 
the persons on the wreck seemed in earnest 
contention, but the cause of which was after- 
wards explained. 

Captain Morse, as he expressed himself, had 
sent his crew on shore, the most timid and least 
to be confided in first,‘ for cowards ought to 
be always in front.’ 

‘*¢ By heavens, this fresh water sailor,’’ mean- 
ing his wife, ‘‘shall never sail in my ship again, 
she minded my orders to go on shore no more 
than would the mast—and I was—determined 
never to trust such a wife on a wreck, 
while I went ashore; so we remained together.”’ 

But the captain’s orders to go on shore was 
disobeyed by another of his crew. Bill Stur- 
geon, the old sailor, when Morse pointed to the 
hawser, shook his head muttering, 

‘* Avast, captain, you have never seen the 
back of old Bill in danger, nor shall you—l 
have mutinied, so make the most of your time.” 
js It was vain to bandy words, sco finally, 
and with almost overpowering transport, 
we saw the white clothes of Mary drop 
from the wreck, following another person.— 
They were soon on shore—it was Morse and his 
Mary. 

It was with some feelings of shame we were 
called to reflect that all was net yet saved, and 
we were recalled to the lingering ferm on the 
wreck by the captain and his wife, whose first 
words were ‘ Bill Sturgeon.”’ 

Bill, however, seeing all safe, very composed- 
ly seized the life preserving line, and was quick- 
ly on his feet in Canada. 

The whole world, or the men and women it 
eontains, are employed inthe search of roses 
or nettles, and in the search of either, few are 
disappointed. Captain Morse was a rose hunter 
inthe very truth; the last hope of preserving 
Rosendale was engulphed in the St. Lawrence, 

the hull of his schooner hung upon a granitic 
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point, and remained there many years, as 4 mo- 
nument of the philosophy of the husband, and 
the soul absorbing devotion of the wife. But 
let us not advance too far before our tale. 

As I had been all my life a rose hunter, though 
having had my fingers and feet often most wo- 
fully stung by nettles, I had become suspicious 
of finding what I would gladly avoid, but in the 
present instance it slipped my memory, that 
there was a nettle or serpent in the universe. 

** Oh! our poor Betsy,’’ ejaculated Bill Stur- 
eon, looking back on the remains of the 
schooner. . 

‘* To the bottom let her sink,” cried Morse, 
as, dripping as they were, he raised his wife in his 
arms, rejecting most disdainfully all assistance. 
‘* By my timbers, no bottom shall bear this 
freight but my breast’’—and he marched off 
with his charge as if she had been an infant, his 
distracted family weeping, laughing, and raving 
around them. 

There is a trait inthe human character, but 
greatly most conspicuous in woman. These de- 
licate beings shrink before a breeze, but smile 
at a tempest—and they stand anappalled before 
real danger, and tremble with very timidity when 
that danger has been met, braved, and is pass- 
ed. Mary Morse saw her husbaud standing over 
the raging gulf; she knew that with him was the 
means to preserve the home of her babes; she 
saw before her, if she had reflected, the fiercest 
frowns of ruin, but she reflected not; she heard 
not the threatening turmoil, but she felt the 
whole influence of that principle which carried 
the Maid of Orleans to the field, and which in- 
spired the mother of General Greene, and Mary 
Morse saw not death until ‘* the bittermess of 
death was passed.’ 

The chords then relaxed, the eye fixed in pur- 
pose became mild and unsteady. The tears, sobs, 
and caresses of her daughter; the silken lip and 
fingers of her babe, and ‘‘Oh, dear Mary, here is 
Tommy; don’t you hear the little one?” from 
her mother. 

Mary seemed in a delirium—casting a glance 
on her husband, burst into a hysterical laugh, 
exclaiming ‘* Oh yes! 1 know—you wanted to 
drown me, ha! ha!’’ 

I was shocked, and so was the much, more 
penetrating Moulton, but his consummate know- 
ledge of human nature applied a speedy and ef- 
fective remedy to the mental malady, He saw 
the re-action on the mind of Mary, and struck 
the deepest chord of her feelings by exclaiming 
with a levity I could not then understand, 

‘ Captain Morse, is all your money lost in 
the Betsy?” : 

Morse cast a vacant look on the interrogator, 
and replied, “ my money?”’ 

‘* Yes, yeur money,” coolly, in appearance, 
grumbled Moulton. 

‘«‘ Upon my soul,’’ said Morse, “ but there 's 
a squall in your face, Tom Darden, and | wou! 
gladly know from what quarter’— |. 

‘© That you shall soon know,’’ replied the 





supposed Darden, pulling from his coat pocks 
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; cealing the really absorbing interest he felt. 
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« paper, which he turned: to Morse, who no 
sooner cast his eyes on the writing, but his face 
became first pale, then flashed fiery red; his 
whole soul was convulsed, and exploded as he 
sprung to his feet, and rushing into a small in- 
ner room, from which he brought forth a trunk, 
jerking it open as he sat down; casting a look 
of stern defiance on Moulton, exclaiming, 

“ No, you pirate under false colors, I have 
not lost all. Bill Sturgeon, come here, this is 
yours,”’ handing him at the same time what he 
swore was less than his wages. ‘* But—that 
land shark,’’ 


This rapid colloquy, and change of character, 
had its full effect on Mary. Her eyes, a mo- 
ment before wild and vacant, regained their lus- 
tre and natural expression, and she was again 
the daughter of Sir Charles Moulton. The first 
object: which met her returning reason was her 
husband in the act of handing money to Bill Stur- 
geon; her beautiful boy grasping with inexpressi- 
ble delight the left arm of his father; her infant 
ready {o spring on her bosom, from the hands of 
its grandmother; her daughter weeping on her 
shoulder, and the imperturbable and inscrutable 
Moulton viewing the group with a visage con- 


Mary, clasping her infant to her breast, threw 
herself at the feet of her husband, placing their 
babe in his arms, observing in a voice and man- 
ner, which to be felt must have been seen, 

‘* James, these are our own, none can take 
but him who gave,’’ tenderly turning to their 
children. ‘* Have we not escaped a storm we 
did not expect, and why tremble before what’’— 

“I care not a rope yarn for’’—interrupted the 
indignant Morse, ‘‘ but a pirate, a shark—no 
explanations,”’ seeing Moulton apparently ready 
toreply; **I would rather take another north- 
wester in my teeth, than the breath of such a 
——. In two days, I shall be out of Rosendale, 
with a cargo worth ten million times all the 
land and money ever you possessed.” 


“ Yes! by my soul I rejoice, I now know the 

value of what I have saved from the wreck.— 
Bill, you little admiral, you look so much like 
your mother that you are worth all Canada; and 
you,” drawing his first born, his daughter, to 
his bosom, **you are so much like your—father, 
that I hope you may never have to save a —— 
craven-hearted from a rock.’’ 
_ On the scene before him was fixed the retiring 
dut now tearful eye of Moulton. The expression 
of sensibility was too well concealed, however, 
tobe observed by the excited family. They for- 
got inthe mingling emotions of the moment, 
‘hatina few hours they had another home to 
seek—but the subsiding passions of Morse was 
again raised to no ordinary height by Moulton, 
who observed, in a kind of under tone, 

‘* What a heaven will Rosendale be in a few 
short days.’? 
coe what?’? demanded the enraged Morse; 

you do not intend to reside here then, I sup- 
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‘© But I do intend so,’’ replied the provoking 

Moulton, repeating, 

** League with you I seek, 
And mutual amity, so strait, so close, 
That I with you must dwell, or you with me 
Henceforth” 

“ As when a prowling wolf, 

Whom hunger drives to seek new haunt for prey, 
Watching”—— 

Responded Mary Morse, her eye armed with 
a weapon which would have pierced the bosom 
of real guilt. . 

To Morse himself the whole was not far from 
Greek; he merely understood Moulton expressed 
an invitation to himself and family to reside as 
tenants in Rosendale, and if any addition could 
have been made to the bitterness of his wrath, 
it would have been affected by such an insult.— 
Mary, who understood the poetry, but not the 
allusion, was still more than her husband exas- 
perated against such ingratitude, and neither 
were in a temper to make terms with their 
oppressor. Their tormentor was indeed in a 
humour to test their patience, subjoining, 

‘Very well, captain and Mrs. Morse, if you are 
determined to quit ‘ the happy valley,’ and re- 
fuse my kind offer, I }have a sister, as good, as 
tender, and. as faithful a wife and mother as 
Mary Morse; and she is married to.as careless, 
blustering and noble-minded a—ship-master.— 
Why, it was not long since my sister saved her 
captain from the wreck of his vessel. Now I 
shall invite this same sister'and her husband, 
no their children, they have three, into Rosen- 

ale.’’ 

‘* Are these relations acquainted with you,’” 
interrupted Morse. : 

‘* But very slightly,” replied Moulton. 

‘God help them,’’ muttered Morse, ‘‘ they 
have much bad weather before them.” 


‘‘ Perhaps their voyage in life may not be 
so very stormy, though they may have Tho- 
mas Darden as a fellow passenger,’’ very 
solemnly replied Moulton. ‘Come, Captain 
Morse, do not be so very severe, remember I 
risked my life this very day to’’— 

“‘ Save my life, and drive me to beggary, 











‘with my family, blast such favors, and the man 


who can boast of them.’’ 

‘¢ It is plain,’’ rejoined Moulton, smiling, 
‘* that you were never very remarkable for pa- 
tience, and I have never been much inclined to 
betting, but I will now stake this fifty pound 
purse that the time will come when that young 
admiral of your’s will call me uncle, and his 
mother will say brother Gardiner.” 

‘‘Thunder and lightning,’’ vociferated Morse, 
‘* the time will come when your head will be 
broke’’—and he was suiting the act to the 
words, until calmed by his family. 

As soon as this cloud had passed, Moulton 
continued, 

‘If it was not too stormy to be heard, I 
would propose giving some short explanation to 





pose?” 


these people, and am very well convinced I 
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could prevail on them to stay and reside at Ro- 
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sendale. What do youthink, Mr. Bancroft?”’ 

_As I knew that they would indeed be recon- 
ciled to remain, and willing to let Moulton un- 
Favel the plot in his own manner, | replied, 
“* Soft words putteth away strife.” 

‘* Mark me, stranger,”’ replied Morse, ‘I am 
willing to hear his palaver, so it be the last.” 

** With these terms I agree,’’ replied Moulton, 
** unless you should yourselves be willing to 
soften their rigor.” 

And then, with inimitable impudence, as 
they thought, he took a seat between the hus- 
band and wife, and commenced by relating, in 
substance, what has been already shewn in this 
tale, carefully locating the residence of his 
father, and the place of his own birth on the 
Hudson, and concealing the time of the death 
of his mother. He then went on to state that 
he came to America in search of his father, 
and found him dead, having left an only daugh- 
ter, who had been married to a master of a ves- 
sel; describing to the life every thing, of per- 
sons, ages, and fortune, which, names excepted, 
applied exactly to Morse and his family. He 
was heard with intense interest, which became 
indeed painful as he advanced. When he came 
to describe the shipwreck, the wife in the storm, 
their final escape, and the frantic transports of 
the family, verging from despair to maddening 
joy, his hearers were carried with him to reality, 
but they interrupted him not. 

“I tound the affairs of my relatives despe- 
rate,’’ continued Moulton, ‘‘ and I resolved to 
lay in a rich store of happiness to my own 
heart. I sought up and purchased every obliga- 
tion against my brother-in-law; 1 paid every 
debt, and secured every mortgage. You can 
hardly believe [ see in your countenance, that 
your hard-hearted creditor could be generous 
to even the only relation he had on earth, but 
here are the proofs.”’ 

Moulton then produced an envelope, which 
he handed to Morse, desiring him to open it.— 
There was now an undefined suspicion rising in 
the minds of Morse and Mary, which became 
strengthened as the former opened the papers, but 
what was their astonishment when the name of 
James Morse, in his own hand-writing, appeared. 
The husband and wife stood in utter amazement. 
A moment of breathless silence was broken by 
Mary Morse, who, glancing her penetrating eye 
on Moulton, and then clasping her hands on her 
temples, murmured, ‘* My father never, never 
had any children but me.’’ 

‘* Mary Morse,” demanded Moulton, ‘* look 
on that rude, rough stone cottage’’—she obey- 
ed. ‘* In that tenement Mary I was born; your 
father was Sir Charles Moulton, and he was mine 
also.” 

‘* Heaven support me,’ ejaculated the de- 
lighted wife and sister, as she was, for the first 
time, enfolded in a brother’s arms. 

Some years have passed since the shipwreck. 
The admiral, as his uncle calls him, is a fine 
Beble boy, and little Tommy has long learned 
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to tell his playmates that Uncle Moulton is al. 
most as good as his papa. The feeling with 
which that uncle has concealed from his sister 
the dark part of their father’s conduct is be- 
yond all praise. , 
The last time I visited this family, we spe: 
the evening in the Mountain Convent, by invita- 
tion of the Hermit; we beheld together the 
rich landscape, the still remaining wreck, and 
talked over former days. * * * * 
MARK BANCROFT. 





THE MINIATURE. 


“We Lt, then, at the command of my mother, 
I will marry De Walden.” 

“Command! a wish was simply expressed.” 

“‘ Forgive me, but papa has commanded; and 
say, does he not treat his poor Adela with undue 
severity in forbidding her his presence, till a 
favourable answer to the aspiring pretensions of 
De Walden shall be returned? Surely, 1m an 
affair of the heart—in that which seals my hap- 
piness or misery for life—my inclination ought 
first to have been consulted.”’ 

‘* Say, rather they have; say, rather I could 
consign my heart’s treasure to the tomb, than 
behold her the brilliant, yet miserable bride of 
De Walden; but Adela,’ and the dignified ma- 
tron bent her penetrating eyes on the beautiful 
girl—* Adela,” she continued, “ acknowledge, 
that on receiving De Walden’s homage, but three 
short months ago, your now recreant heart 
swelled with pride; beat with reciprocal aifec- 
tion, while contemplating the mental, the per- 
sonal graces, and, above all, the sterling worth 
of his character. It is in vain then you urge to 
the contrary. You can never persuade me but 
that the love of my excellent young friend is 
necessary to your happiness. Nay, blush not; | 
speak homely truths; De Walden was your first 
love, and perhaps will prove the only one for 
whom you can experience.a similar attacli- 
ment.” 

** My mother!” 

“ Does it surprise you, that I should have laid 
open the secret workings of a heart, which would 
deceive its owner witha belief that the momentary 
excitation of anger, or some fancied neglect, had 
created the apathetic feeling of indifference: 
No! consult its movements, ard pause, ere it be 
too late, on the danger of suffering a capricious 
will to overrule the dictates of a noble and pure 
sentiment. Remember, De Walden is not to be 
trifled with. He is too proud to sue, when un- 
conscious of offence: think not, then, vain girl, 
that thy beauty, splendid as it is, will retain him 
a willing captive. How often has he affirmed, it 
was the imperishable witcheries of heart, man- 
ner, and disposition that first moved him to love. 

““ Forbid the idea, that I should depreciate the 
merits of De Walden. But, methinks, he 3s 
strangely altered of late!” sighed Adela. 

“ And yet he gives you an earnest of the sin- 
cerity of his affection, by the tender of heart and 
hand. Do him justice, Adela, and speak with 
the warmth you did, when an officious friend, 
thinking to please you, ventured to asperse his 
character. How your cheek crimsoned—your 
eye glistened—while, in a voice expressive 
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emotion, you nobly defended the name of one 
you both loved and esteemed.” 

Adela was silenced : the force of her mother’s 
argument had struck to her heart: she felt 
that, if deprived of her lover’s affections, her 
peace of mind was irrecoverably gone; but, asham- 
ed to confess the caprice which had hitherto 
influenced her conduct, she sought to conceal 
her tearful eyes, in displacing the contents of a 
casket of jewels. While resting her hand un- 
consciously on the spring of a secret drawer, it 
flew open, and disclosed to her admiring gaze the 
miniature of a young and remarkably beautiful 
woman. 

“ ] never recollect having seen the subject of 
this sweet miniature; and yet how familiar are 
its lineaments, what a lovely yet melancholy ex- 
pression of countenance!” exclaimed Adela, 
raising her eyes, which rested momentarily on 
the mirror opposite, where she beheld the reflec- 
tion of features so striking in resemblance to 
those in the miniature, that she half fancied the 
original stood before her. 

““Oh, my Adela!” cried Mrs. Matravers, co- 
vering her face with her hands, “ fain would 1 
have spared thee the sight of that.” 

‘“ What have I done, dearest mamma, that I 
behold you thus moved and agitated? Indeed 1 
am very unfortunate this morning; for I create 
nothing but unpleasant feelings in those I most 
love and revere.” 

“ How forcibly does that look—that voice— 
recal to memory and friendship, my dear, but 
lost Sabina! ‘Twenty years have elapsed !” con- 
tinued Mrs. Matravers, “ since the pure spirit of 
the sweet subject in your hand winged its flight 
toa better world; and yet I never glance on the 
memorial of what she once was, without expe- 
riencing feelings of the most painful and tender 
regret.” 

* Who, and what was this highly valued friend?” 
questioned Adela. ‘ Pardon me if I add, my 
curiosity and interest are forcibly excited.” 

* Accident has disclosed, what time and incli- 
nation never had,’ replied Mrs. Matravers. 
“ Learn, then, that Sabina Montnorris was the 
only daughter of my much respected guardian, 
the boast and pride of his heart, the joy and ad- 
miration of all in the circle of her acquaintance. 
From the extreme beauty of her person joined 
toan uncommon sweetness of disposition, she was 
seldom spoken of, but as the lily of Glenronald. 

I was her junior by two months; and, having lost 

my parents a few weeks after my birth, I was 
early consigned to the care of her father, so that 

it might be said, one arm fostered, one cradle 
sustained us. Ours was not a friendship, in the 
common acceptation of the word, but a senti- 
ment, that awaited in the world of spirits the 
consummation of its happiness. "Twas mine, 
twas the blessed trust of my sweet Sabina. Years 
passed, and I had numbered my eighteenth spring, 
when our fair lily won the heart of a young and 
brave officer. This was the first sorrow my heart 
knew. Perhaps it might be deemed selfish; yet 
the idea of a separation was too painful for me to 
dwell on. Charles Willoughby, on the nuptial 
rite being performed, was destined to a foreign 

‘tation. Much against the inclination of my 

suardian, who drooped at the thought of parting 
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—the bridal paraphernalia was prepared—when 
the captain, anxious to oblige a fayourite sister, 
resident of a neighbouring park, with the pre- 
sence of his bride elect on the day previous to 
the anticipated ceremony, promised to be our 
escort. The period arrived, but he came not; 
the horses had waited our attendance a full hour, 
ere Sabina could reconcile ber mind to the idea 
of setting out. The day passed, and. still no 
appearance of Willoughby. It was in vain that 
our kind hostess essayed to remove our inquie- 
tude. I saw, in spite of her frequent remark, 
that Willoughby was a military man, that she 
was herself enduring great anxiety from the un- 
accountable absence of her brother. 

** Night came, and a fearful one it was. The 
elements raged furiously ere we purposed our 
return; and as no entreaty could prevail on Sa- 
bina to absent herself from the roof of her father 
at so eventful a period, we set out. Scarcely had 
we peer a mile, when we were at the foot 
of Glenronald-bridge; and the heavy black clouds 
burst, and beat in pitiless torrents on our heads. 
At the same time, appalling thunder, reverbe- 
rating from rock to rock, seemed as though it 
would annihilate the uniyerse. At one moment 
the circumjacent scenery was vividly illumined 
by the lightning’s flash; at the next, shrouded in 
impenetrable darkness. Looking fearfully 
around me, I missed Sabina from my side. €all- 
ing to the groom, he pointed i the direction of 
the bridge which we had just passed. The sound 
of horses’ hoofs smote indistinctly on our ear. It 
was Sabina, who, as she rushed towards us, threw 
herself from her horse, exclaiming, ‘ I have seen 
him! Yes, in flames 1 have seen him.’ 

*** Merciful heaven! seen whom ?’ 

“<* Willoughby, hark! he even now calls Sa- 
bina! Sabina! Yes, Willonghby, [ come,’ she 
added, as, breaking frantickly from my grasp, she 
fled | knew not whither. 

*“ In despite of the terrific warring of the ele- 
ments, I had too surely heard the unearthlv ac- 
cents of Willoughby, calling upon his Sabina. 
One appalling shriek succeeded, fearfully re- 
echoed by my despairing friend, who now, more 
dead than alive, was forcibly conveyed, through 
the exertions of her faithful servant, to the home 
of her father. 

“ Here we ascertained that Willoughby had 
been; and having assigned a call of duty as the 
reason of his absence, he had departed on the 
instant, half an hour before, for his sister’s resj- 
dence. A messenger was despatched forward; 
but as no tidings could be gained either at the 
park or elsewhere, we too truly concluded that 
some melancholy accident must have occurred. 
That night the agitated Sabina passed in com- 
munion with her Maker; and, when she arose 
from her knees, it was to array herself in her 
bridal dress. The morning had dawned, and on 
the completion of attiring, I led her, pale and 
speechless, to breathe the fresh air out on the 
balcony. ‘ Would that I could weep like thee 
my poor Adela!’ she at length whispered ; ‘ but 
see,’ she added, and her gaze was rivetéd in the 
distance— see, my love is in the graye~—yonder 
comes his horse, his-cap, and plume, but where 
is the rider? Adela! Ll am the bride of death" 

‘“ Thinking her intellect disordered, I slowly 
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own groom, bearing in one hand the reins of 
poco srt fiery steed, in the other his military 
cap. Our worst conjectures were now verified ; 
the captain, the ‘noblest and the best, had ‘met 
with a death, the recollection of which even now 
thrills through my heart with horror. It was 
true that we had met on the bridge the preced- 
ing night; and perhaps at the moment of Sabi- 
na’s recognition, in which the lightning’s flash 
had revealed him to her sight, his spirited horse 
had leapt the battlements of the bridge, thrown 
him among the machinery of a foundry beneath, 
the works of which «vere in consequence stopt; 
there his headless, his mangled remains were 
discovered on the following morning, while his 
horse, which had swam to the bank, was found 
grazing on the spot. 

“Vain would be the attempt to describe the 

agony of Sabina’s mind, on ascertaining the fatal 
truth, For six months, reason slept. During 
the next half year her disturbed imagination had 
sunk into a state of morbid melancholy. At this 
period I married; and, accompanying my husband 
to the continent, I bade a long adieu to my che- 
rished friend and her distressed parent. On my 
return to England, after the lapse of a few years, 
I hastened to Glenronald. Sabina, to my ex- 
treme surprise, was on the point of marriage with 
one, as different as the imagination can portray 
from him who was to have been her husband. | 
saw that she suffered, and I remonstrated with 
her on the danger of entrusting her happiness to 
an individual for whom she had evidently not the 
slightest affection. ‘* Fear me not,’ she replied; 
*my happiness, my love, has long been centred 
in another world; yet I will perform the duties 
of a wife. My father once permitted me to fol- 
jow my own inclinations, and now I marry to 
please him.’ 

“* Never was there a more inauspicious mar- 
riage. The husband of Sabina proved an infa- 
tuated gambler; and, though strongly attached 
to his wife, such was his devotion for the gaming 
table, that days would often intervene ere he 
returned to the home of domestic peace. Ruined 
in fortune, he had staked his last thousand, and 
lost; when the door opened, and Sabina, the 
shadow of what she had been, bearing her infant 
daughter in her arms, entered. Silence and 
astonishment reigned throughout.the apartment, 
as she seated herself in the midst. ‘Come!’ she 
at length uttered, as with a wild laugh she laid 
her innocent on the table, ‘come, proceed, I 
stake this; the heiress of penury and want!’ 
* Great Heaven!’ exclaimed her husband,‘ her 
senses have fled; and I am the monster that has 
destroyed her.’ ‘Taking her hand, he led her 
passively to her home. There, in a moment of 
agonising frenzy, he retired to his dressing-room, 
and terminated, his miserable existence. Of this 
additional calamity Sabina proved unconscious ; 
for, though she lingered some few months after, 
the light of reason had been extinguished for 
ever.” 

‘* And what became of the infant of this unfor- 
tunate pair?” inquired Adela,as Mrs. Matravers 
emote her affecting narrative. 

“That dear girl lives, and is known in the 
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“My more than mother!” exclaimed the agi- 


tated Adela, “ what do I not owe you, and him] 
call father? On my knees receive the expression 
of my heart’s gratitude! My life has hitherto 
proved one brilliant dream; little did I imagine 
to whem, save thee, I owed birth: but the fear. 
ful destiny of my parents has awakened me to a 
sense of reason and reflection; suffer me then to 
retire, and consecrate this day to their ill-fated 
memory.” 


_Adela, the humbled Adela, became the wife of 
him, her heart had never ceased both to love and 
esteem; and as De Walden, in his wedded state, 
realized all he could wish, she still blesses the 
hour in which accident revealed to her the con- 
tents of the casket. 


— g—— 
THE NURSERY MAN. 


I once was a gard’ner so gay, 
Till I brought to my Eden a wife; 
But now I’ve found out, well-a-day! 
That a Nursery-man I’m for life! 


Tho’ ’tis fruitless my wishing for good— 
My il/s double-blossomed appear, 
Like Two faces under a-hood 
We’eve happily Z'wins every year. 


When fatigued with the sun and the air, 
My son and heir gives me no peace; 
Ive Climbers all over my chair, 
Whose Deer-tongues from moving ne’er cease, 


So tortured am I by each child, 

That spleen wort now gives me much trouble; 
My brain I’m afraid will grow wild 

If I can’t raise my Salary double! 


When I married the fair Mary Gold, 
If she had Ane monie { asked? 

(That Yellow Everlasting, we’re told, 
Will Honesty even outlast. ) 


Shepherd’s- Purse from her father, the farmer, 
She brought,—and a fine Golden-chain: 
Yet (tho’ I don’t say it to harm her, ) 
Lady’s eardrops are all that remain. 


London-Pride she has always esteemed, 
All beauties in her were assembled; 

But, tho’ Bella- Donna she seemed, 
Tis Rag-wort she’s lately resembled. 


*T was first at a Hop that I saw her, 
In vain a young Cocks- Comb was pleading, 
Sweet Ice-plant! his warmth could not thaw her: 
Ah! thought I, in my heart Love-lies-bleeding! 


Last Sunday she brought me a flower, 
A Forget-me-not for me to wear: 
Said I, “* Were the choice in my power, 
I'd have Bachelor’s-buttor & my dear!” 
In Spring, when I'd mind early Peas, 
I made people pay what I’d choose; 
But now, without hoping to please, 
I must mind both my P’s and my @’s! 


How Rueful, alas! is my fate, 
To Beet and Bee doomed all my life! 
*Stead of Hearts-ease or Baim, to meet hate: 
Tis not Sage to be plagued with a wife. 


I’m sure we’re a very bad Pear; 

As our habits are wild Crabs, sloe to teach: 
As for home—what a hot-house is there: 

But I'll Pine—’ cause I don’t like to Peach! 
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MARRIAGE OF THE SUN AND MOON. 


Did you know that a Wedding has happened on high, 
And who were the parties united ? 

’Twasthe Sun and the Moon! in the halls of the sky _ 

They were joined ; and our continent witnessed’the tie: 
No continent else was invited. 


Their courtship was tedious, for seldom they met 
Tete-a-tete, whilst long centuries glided ; 

But the warmth of his love she could hardly forget, 
For, though distant afar, he would smile on her yet, } 

Save when ZLart& the fond ceuple divided. 


But why so prolix was the courtship; and why 
So long was postponed their connection? _ 
That the bridegroom was anxious ’twere vain to deny, 
Since the heat of his passion pervaded the sky; 
Butthe bride was renowned for—reflection. 


Besides, ’tis reported their friends were all vexed; 
The match was deemed, somehow, unequal; 
And, when bid to the wedding; each made some pretext 
Yo decline, till the lovers, worn out and perplexed, 
Were compelled to elope in the sequel. 


Mars and Jupiter never such business could bear, 

so they haughtily kept themselves from it; 
Herschell dwelt at such distance he could not.be there ; 
Saturn seut, with reluctance, his Ring to the fair, 

By the hands of a trust-worthy comet. 


Only one dim, pale planet, of planets the least, 
Condescended these nuptials to honor ; 

And that seemed like skulking away to the East; 

Some assert it was Mercury acting as priest 54 
some Venus a peeping;—shame on her. 


Earth in silence rejoiced, as the bridegroom and bride 
in their mutual embraces would linger ; 

Whilst cateering through regions of light at his side, 

She displayed the bright Ring, not a ‘‘world too wide’’ 
For a conjugal pledge on her finger. 


Henceforth shall these Orbs, to all husbands and wives, 
Shine as patterns of duty respected ; 

All her splendor and glory from him she derives, 

And ske shows to the world, that the kindness he gives 
{s faithfully prized and reflected. K 





EL IEEE OCAIPS, 
IN 1820. 
BY A MEXICAN CITIZEN. 


A very interesting Spanish manuscript, upon 
the actual situation of the Mexican Confedera- 
tion, having been submitted to my inspection, 
which was found to contain some very curious 
facts, the following ample sketches were allowed 
to be extracted from it. They deserve the at- 
tention of our citizens; the United States of Mex- 
ico, as they call themselves, being our only 
neighbors, (with Canada,) are highly interesting 
to us in a political and moral view. We ought 
tobe better acquainted with their policy and 
feelings than we appear to be. The writer of 
his appears an impartial and well informed 
man; his name will be disclosed to any one who 
may doubt his assertions, I have merely trans- 
lated his ideas, and divided the subject in three 
parts or numbers:—Ist, Mexican Population; 
2d, Mexican Politics; 3d, Mexican Resources. 

C.S. R. 
No. L—MEXICAN POPULATION. 

The United States of Mexico formed their 
constitution in 1824, upon the plan of our Fede- 
ral Union. The deviations are but trifling.— 
19 States and 4 Territories, these last all in the 
nerth and our frontiers, compose the confede- 
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ration. A President is elected for four years, 
and cannot be re-elected. A Senate of two 
members from each State, and a Deputy for each 
80,000 population, form the Congress. 

Every man at eighteen years of age becomes 
a voter; no other qualification is required. There 
is no distinction of property, taxation and color. 
Indians and Mestizos, negroes and mulattoes, 
are equally free citizens and voters. Although 
negroes are but few, there is a negro General in 
the army. This is considered a great improve- 
ment over our federal constitution, which ac- 
knowledges all men as free and equal, yet allows 
of negro slavery and Indian oppression. 

The population of the Mexican States is near- 
ly eight millions. It has increased ever since 
1794, when it was only 5,200,000; and even 
during the civil war of the revolution and inde- 
pendence, since in 1806 it was only 5,500,000, 
although it is calculated that 300,000 have pe- 
rished in these wars and troubles. It is annu- 
ally increasing, since in 1825 it was only 6,850,- 
000. This population is divided as follows: 

1. The most numerous are the unmixed In« 
dians, which are about four millions. 

2. The Mestizos, or offspring of Spaniards and 
Indians, about two millions. 

3. The Creoles, or offspring of the Spaniards, 
are about 1,200,000. 

4, The Zambos, or offspring of Indians and 
Negroes, about 600,000, including the Mulattoes 
of white and black blood, and many of mixt 
origin. 

5. The Negroes, about 100,060. 

6. The Guachupins or Spaniards born in Spain, 
now reduced to 10,000, were 80,000 before the 
revolution and late expulsion. 

7. The Esteros, or strangers of various na- 
tions, English, French, Italian, German, Ameri- 
cans, &c. about 15,000. 

This relative population evinces that the In- 
dians and Mestizos form the bulk of the nation, 
and now having equal rights are surely to rule it 
ata future time. The Guachupins were once 
the rulers; the Creoles have succeeded them, 
and been compelled to admit the Indians (whom 
they nick-name unrational! calling themselves 
rational!) to equal rights, in order to carry on 
the struggle of the revolution, which could not 
have been achieyed without their help; but they 
foresee that power cannot last long in their 
hands, and wisely try to amalgamate the casts, 
None but the most deluded try to stem the cur- 
rent of irresistible number, power, and future 
eway. 

These Indians, so much calumniated, are by 
far better than the Spaniards and Creoles in many 
respects. They are mild, gentle, industrious, 
good, honest and kind: they love each other, 
respect their parents, never steal, cheat, deceive 
nor lie. This applies to the bulk of them, who 
are all commonly cultivators, or to nine out of 
ten. Those who live in the cities, or near them, 
are more or less tainted by the vices of the Cre- 
oles, and exceed them in their thirst for pulque 
and aguardiente. While far from the towns they 
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are quite sober: intoxication, however, has not 
the same effect on them as on the northern 
tribes. Pulque, or the beer of Maguey, is not 
stronger than spruce beer, and merely renders 
them heavy or stupid; and the aguardiente is a 
bad kind of Spanish brandy; it makes them ra- 
ther sullen, seldom noisy, and never outrageous. 
It is not in the vicinity of towns that they must 
be judged; it is only in their villages and fields 
that they are seen to advantage, in their genuine 
simplicity and worth. 

Their physical character is somewhat different 
from the northern tribes. They are commonly 
of a ruddy complexion, rather small, the highest 
men seldom exceed five and a half feet; many 
have aquiline noses and large eyes. There is, 
however, much diversity, according to the tribes. 
In Zacatecas and the mountains they are as white 
as the Creoles, and the women are beautiful, 
whiter than the Creole ladies, and even with 
rosy cheeks. 

The Indians make excellent soldiers, both in- 
fantry and cavalry. Before the revolution the 
Spaniards did not allow them the use of fire arms; 
now they are all armed and trained as militia.— 
They feel their strength, and yet do not abuse 
it. The Creoles at least are the leaders in near- 
ly all the strifes and civil commotions. By the 


military laws now in operation, owing to the war 
with Spain not being ended yet, all citizens, the 
Indians of course included, must serve for three 
years in the army, from eighteen to twenty-one. 


Each State has an army, from which a rate is 
sent to the Federal Army, now confined to 25,- 
000 men. After these three years active service, 
they are enrolled in the militia and allowed to 
return home; but liable to be called up again at 
any emergency. Thus a formidable army and 
militia is formed, mostly native Indians, who 
may be called upon to perform important actions 
in future, and perhaps to revenge the wrongs of 
the Indian race over the posterity of all their 
oppressors to the north and south. 

Thus the descendants of the ancient Mexican 
and other tribes subdued by the Spaniards, and 
either enslaved or made abject vassals, are be- 
come freemen. Every village has an Indian Al- 
cade or Chief, now elected every two years. In 
the villages where hereditary Chiefs or Cazics 
were retained, they are commonly re-elected 
every time, being so much respected by their 
people. 

After the Aleade, the Curate or Priest is the 
principal man; he is named by the Bishop.— 
Many of them are Indians also; when so, they 
enter into all the feelings of their flocks; but the 
former Spanish and actual Creole Priests are 
often tyrants as yet, or at least strive to fleece 
and amass money in any way. For instance, 
they used to charge twenty dollars for a marriage 
fee from the poor Indians, whose wages were 
only twenty-five cents per day. Whence arose 
the practice of cohabiting without leave of the 
church, and thus compelling the curate to marry 
them gratis, to avoid the sin and scandal. As 
yet, in many districts, the priest exacts three 
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dollars a year from each Indian, to defray his 
future burial! 

But the hold of the church over the Indians 
has never been complete, and is now fast wear- 
ing away. One of the principal reasons for which 
the Catholic religion was made exclusive, was 
the fear of nearly all the native population re- 
lapsing to their ancient religion! They all more 
or less lean towards idolatry; the worship intro- 
duced by the Spaniards was only a different kind 
of idolatry. The Indians call the Spanish saints 
the Idols of the Guachupins, (a contemptuous 
nickname for the Spaniards,) while they cali 
their ancient gods, the Idols or Saints of their 
Ancestors. in remote villages thy keep both 
kinds of idols, and crown with flowers their an- 
cient ones in preference, praying to them in se- 
cret. Nay, in some parts, the worship of the sun 
at sunrise is privately preserved. Many Indians 
despise their curates, whose life in remote places 
is seldom without blemish, often indulging in 
concubines, and even poligamy, which the In- 
dians seldom do. Nay, the curates of Indian 
blood have a secret longing to substitute the old 
idols to the Spanish saints, and when a religious 
freedom shall be proclaimed, which must happen 
at some future period, one third, perhaps, of the 
Indians will return to the solar worship and ido- 
latry. Missionaries of a more rational religion 
will have then an ample scope to enlighten these 
deluded men, and spread more rational doc- 
trines. 

As to instruction, it is very low as yet, but a 
change is fast approaching. Although the Span- 
ish is become the general language of the Mex- 
icans, yet many Indians retain their own lan- 
guages; many others speak no Spanish; but few 
speak altogether Spanish. ‘This will impede for 
a while the diffusion of knowledge; althoughal! 
ought to be taught to read and write by the 
priests, and Lantasterian schools have been 
established, yet their elementary instruction is 
often neglected; and as few or no books are 
printed in the Indian languages, it will even 
— little with many till all are taught Span- 
ish. 

Slavery has been happily abolished without 
difficulty; the negroes and mulatto slaves either 
left their masters in the war or were freed by 
them. In all the sugar plantations this was 
found very advantageous to the owners. Onc 
hundred free negroes, although receiving double 
wages than the Indians, are found to produce as 
much sugar as two hundred do in Cuba, without 
the owners supporting their wives and children; 
or to produce from 500 to 700 dollars each in 
sugar, at a mere salary of 150 to 200 dollars.— 
These negroes are, however, overpaid, and are 
in consequence become drunkards, vicious and 
unruly. Indians, if properly taught, would per- 
form the same labor at half price. The Indians 
dislike the negroes, and yet intermarry with them 
without much difficulty. Their offspring, called 
Zambos, are very hardy and clever; they appea! 
to be best calculated to bear the pestiferous cli: 


| mate of the Lowlands, and not liable to the 
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black vomit that. there attacks the whites, the 
Indians, and even the negroes. 

The Mestizos (or half-breeds, as called else- 
where,) unite the good qualities of their re- 
spective parents. They are handsome, active, 
industrious. and gentle, while the females are 
often handsomer than the Creoles. 

Three kinds of whites are now found in Mex- 
ico. Those not born in the country are politely 
called Esteros, or strangers, when they are not 
Spaniards. .Vhe bigoted Spaniards and priests 
once called all the heretic strangers, English and 
Americans, by the name of Judeos, or Jews! but 
the impression is wearing off. The Indians like 
these strangers, provided they eat and act as 
they do, and have an impression that they are 
the descendants of the ancient Mexicans carried 
off by the Spaniards. If they learn their lan- 
guages, they are at once called brothers, and 
treated as such. In five years they become citi- 
zens, and never find any difficulty to marry Cre- 
oles, if they are Catholic, or conform to a few 
observances; and among the Indians their alli- 
ance is deemed an honorat any time. The North 
Americans were once the most beloved and fa- 
voured nation; but the English ascendancy and 
late occurrences have changed the scale.— 
The French and Italians being Catholics, are 
very soon amalgamated. ‘The pride and beha- 
viour of the English is seldom acceptable—but 
their money, talents and influence, make them 
respected and feared. 

Guachupins and Spanish born are synonimous 
in Mexico; this name now implies a bitter foe, 
and is equivalent to the name of tory and loyal- 
ist in the revolutionary war of North America. 
eighty thousand of them monopolized through- 
out the Mexican States all offices of trust and 
profit in the government, army and church, until 
the late revolution, or deliverance as it is called. 
Their alliance was courted by the Creole ladies, 
who married them for the pride of wealth and 
power, but often taught in secret to their chil- 
dren to despise their fathers. Now they are 
openly detested, even by their own ,children.— 
Their wealth gave them great influence during 
the revolution, and even after it they formed a 
dangerous party in the State. Their late expul- 
sion was neither a cruel nor unjust act, but po- 
litic and perhaps indispensable. They have been 
treated more mildly than the loyalists were in 
North America. They have only been exiled 
till the peace with Spain; their estates have not 
been confiscated, as those of the loyalists, but 
given to their wives and children, and they were 
allowed to take away all their moveable proper- 
ty. This was perhaps wrong; they took away 
140 millions of dollars out of the country, drain- 
ing it of this immense capital, and employed part 
of it since in the last Spanish invasion. This 
capital ought to have been sequestered till the 
peace, or used as a loan to the state. 

The Creoles have been in power ever since 
they drove the Spaniards from their situations; 
they occupy nearly all the offices, sharing how- 
ever many with the Indians, who are gradually 
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becoming the majority in Congress and the State 
Legislatures. The two classes are merging ,or 
blending under the revived national name of 
Mexicans, but the wealth and knowledge of the 
Creoles will perhaps balance for a long while 
the numbers and votes of the Indians. The 
Mestizos, although siding with the Indians, form 
a mutual link of some influence between the two 
above classes. 

Many qualities and defects are blended in the 
Creoles: they are amiable, gay and active; but 
vain, fickle and deceitful. They boast of being 
as wise as the Greeks, and as brave as the Ro- 
mans! They are too lazy to work, but very 
bustling in every thing else; too fond of gam- 
bling, smoking and carousing, but sober, abste- 
mious and generous: liable to warm passions and 
excesses, but prone to friendship and liberal sen- 
timent: seldom revengeful or cruel, often for- 
giving and magnanimous:, The lower and poor 
sort of Creoles, however, called Leperos, in the 
towns, are much worse, vicious, lazy, niggards; 
too proud to work or beg, fond of cheating and 
pilfering, ignorant and quarrelsome. Yet they 
make good soldiers, and colonists when they cam 
hire servants to work for them, or miners when 
they can get a imine, or cattle drivers, muleteers, 
&c. when they can own Cattle and mules. 

The female Creoles are rather pretty, capti- 
vating and amiable; but indolent, ignorant, su- 
perstitious, and extravagant: the vice of smok- 
ing is common yet among them: ostentation and 
vanity, love and change, are usual with them,— 
Confessors easily forgive pecadillos, and are very 
indulgent for the fair sex. Some, however, be- 
come excellent wives and mothers; and even the 
worst, after the days of dissipation, return to 
propriety, decorum and moderation. 








No. 1l.—MEXICAN POLITICS. 


Political parties have often changed in Mexico 
during the course of the revolution. They were 
at first Patriots and Guachupins, next Republi- 
cans and Impertialists, latterly Federalists and 
Centralists, under the nicknames of Scots and 
Yorkinos; but now, in 1830, two great parties 
are springing up, much more likely to divide the 
whole population, while formerly Creoles and 
Spaniards were the main partizans. These two 
new (or rather very old) parties are the Coun- 
try party and the Creole party, each subdivided 
into some factions. 

To understand properly their views and aim, 
it is needful to remember that the Mexican 
States are yet at war with Spain, their indepen- 
dence not yet acknowledged, and their system of 
self-government as precarious and fluctuating as 
it was in the United States between 1783 and 
1789, even after the peace with England. 

The Country party, calling themselves patri- 
ots and old Mexicans, are the most numerous, 
including nearly the whole Indian and mixt po- 
pulation. ‘They are nicknamed Gentes iracio- 
nales, or unrational folks, by the Creoles, whom 
they callin return, Sons of the Guachupins.— 
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This party, although comprising the bulk of ac- 
tual ignorance, reckons many enlightened men. 
They hate and detest the Spaniards, calling them 
invaders, despoilers, tyrants. They deny having 
been conquered by Cortez; they say their ances- 
tors the Mexicans, were. overthrown by their 
foes the Tlascallans and their allies, among 
which were a handful of Spaniards, who spread 
terror by fire-arms, and after the deatruction of 
the city of Mexico, disarmed all the Indians, 
slew their nobles, their priests, and their warri- 
ors; destroyed their temples, saints, books of all 
kinds; took to themselves all the wealth, land, 
and noble women; reducing the people to abject 
ignorance, cruel vassalage, and imposing upon 
them new saints or idols. But now these tyrant 
Guachupins are expelled, the Creoles being Mex- 
icans like themselves, sons of the noble ladies 
stolen by the invaders form only one nation; 
and the Indians being restored to freedom, the 
use of arms and equal rights, they ought to be 
allowed freedom of worship, a greater participa- 
tion to offices and emoluments, a general educa- 
tion, and they demand the correction of many 
abuses, above all the reform of the church, army 
and finances. 

Such reasonable requests may be delayed by 
the Creoles in power, but the Country party will 
sooner or later prevail and rule the country.— 
The factions among this party are merely differ- 
ences of opinion on some points of policy, which 
the Creoles endeavour to split into n@w parties, 
so as to weaken the whole. Thus some think 
that peace ought never to be made with the 
Guachupins or Spain, no money paid for the ac- 
knowledgment of independence, or no Guachu- 
pins allowed to settle again in the country after 
the peace. This feeling is pretty general; their 
opponents call them Antiguachupins. Another 
section wishes to confiscate the whole church 
property to pay the debts of the state, and abo- 
lish all the exactions of the priests, paying them 
a moderate stipend. This sentiment has many 
partizans in the army, and even among the Cre- 
oles. The priests call them all infidels. 

A third section of patriots wish to establish a 
general land tax, so as to form a permanent re- 


_ vente; but the great Jand owners, some of which 


‘hold immense estates, and have great influence 
as yet in the government, strenuously oppose 
this salutary measure, which might compel them 
to parcel and sell many estates; but would pro- 
vide a fund to pay all the expenses of govern- 
ment, interest on loans, arrears of the army, &c. 
Thus as yet, while monopolies, stan.ps and lot- 
teries are resorted’to, and the income always 
falls short, the whole landed estates are un- 
taxed. 

The second party or the Creoles, often calling 
themselves the rational or wise folks, rule the 
country, by means of the generals and bishops, 
nobles and land owners, priests and monks, 
judges and lawyers, monopolists and office hold- 
ers, Who are mostly Creoles. Butin the army, 
legislatures and professions, the patriots are al- 
ready the majority; nay, also among land bold- 
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ers; but-the Indians have only small fartas and 
gardens, while the Creoles often own princely 
estates of 50,000 or 100,000 acres. They affect 
to despise and hold in contempt the Indians, 
accusing them of ignorance, stupidity and many 
vices; but they know that these very vices are 
such as enable them to mislead and govérn the 
Indians, acquire their aid and support whenever 
specious patriotic pretexts are offered. Many 
liberal Creoles are uniting themselves to the 
Country party, and others will follow when they 
find that they must yield. Thus this party is di- 
vided into several factions: 1—The Aristecra- 
tic, wishing to support the church and land 
holders in all their immunities. They are also 
called Yorkinos and Anglicans, because under 
English influence and leaning towards European 
connections; nay, some have yet a secret longing 
for the paternal Spanish sway! This party 
rules the country at present, since the overthrow 
of Guerrero by Bustamante. Guerrero was the 
idol of the country party because he was a Mes- 
tizo, but he had no abilities; he may be com- 
pared to Paez of Venezuela. He was easily re- 
moved, but not even exiled, so little was he 
feared. His party however is strong, and pre- 
paring to resist the usurpation of Bustamante, 
who, although a man of talents, is too aristo- 
cratic, and will be overthrown. 
new civil war alone restrains the patriotic party. 
[This civil war has since begun, and is not yet 
at an end.] - 

Bravo is a good and honest patriot of some 
abilities, although belonging to this faction, he 
may yet become the head of the State; he could 
emulate a Washington if not prevented by those 
who surround him. Vittoria, the first President, 
is become a good farmer. Pedraza was dislik- 
ed by all except the ultras of this faction, ber 
cause he was soldto Spain. Santana is detest- 
ed by the Indians because cruel and avaricious, 
and the Republicans remember he was once an 
Imperialist. 

The second faction of this party, called the 
Centralists, wish to abolish the federal consti- 
tution, and form a central government. Many 
members of the army and the church belong to 
it; but they have found it needful to support Bus- 
tamante against the patriots. The liberal Cre- 
oles, the old Imperialists, the Spanish party 
(for there are yet some loyal Creoles) are as 
many other sections of this party; the two last 
are of little importance, neither feared nor to 
be feared, but the liberal Creoles, who are daily 
increasing in number, may soon throw a great 
weight in the patriotic party. 

The policy of the faction now in power is to 
favor the English, induce the British govern- 
ment to compel Spain to acknowledge the inde- 
pendence, or else allow them to invade Cuba, 
whose conquest might offer an equivalent or 
price for peace. This conquest’ might not be 
very difficult if the Mexicans were united and 
without internal commotions; but in the actual 
state of the country at the eve of another strug- 
gle for liberty it is become a hopeless wish. 
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Towards the North Americans the actual ad- 
ministration bears no good will, but rather dis- 
trust and dislike. They complain, 1lst—That 
Poinsett meddled with the politics of the coun- 
try, and that the conspirators against Pedraza 
actually met in his house. 2d—That he insulted 
the Mexican nation by offering to buy Texas, a 
federal territory, unalienable by the Censtitu- 
tion, of 160 millions of acres, for ten millions of 
do}lars, orsix cents per acre, while the wild lands 
of Texas are now sold at forty cents per acre by 
the Mexican government. 3d—That, when he 
found his offer objectionable, he further insulted 
the nation by offering a loan of ten millions, as 
a pawnbroker would, upon the pawning of Texas 
until repaid, which insidious proposal was meant 
to fill the country of Texas with Americans and 
slaves, and to hold it afterwards at any event, 
the United States never meaning to restore it. 
This was deemed even by the vatriotic party, 
who were great friends of the Americans and 
Poinsett, an insult similar to an offer of the Mex- 
icans to buy or pawn Louisiana or Arkansas, if 
made to the Congress of the United States.— 
4th—That the Americans are secretly encroach- 
ing towards Texas and the frontiers, in the usual 


' manner they employ to dispossess Indians, by 


allowing outlaws, squatters and hunters, to in- 
trude and settle unlawfully. 5th—That citizens 
of the United States encourage the excursions 
of the Cumanches and other predatory tribes 
against New Mexico and Texas, furnishing them 
with arms, buying their spoil, stolen mules, and 
even Mexican freemen, who are bought as 
slaves, and some mulattos and Indians held as 
such even now in Louisiana. 6th—That Ame- 
rican emissaries have suggested several times, 
in Texas, to rebel and declare ‘'exas indepen. 
det of Mexico, or even ask an union with the 
United States, who will allow the bane of sla- 
very. 7th—That the United States, by invading 
gradually all the Indian lands, and removing the 
Indians on the borders of Mexico, commit a great 
injustice, and lay a foundation for future trou- 
bles and quarrels with Mexico, 8th—And that 
by their perfidy against Indians in the south and 
west, and breaking solemn treaties with them, 
the United States evince they will not deem sa- 
cred any treaty with the Mexican nation, the 


| majority of which is an Indian population, quite 


similar to the persecuted Cherokees, Creeks and 
Choectaws. . 9th-—Lastly, that the Spanish in- 


Pvaders under General Barradas, in 1829, were 


chiefly carried over from Cuba to Tampico in 
North American vessels; and some disabled ones 
allowed to refit in New Orleans, the Spanish 
troops well received, recruited, and actually 
sailed from New Orleans to.invade Mexico. 
These subjects of complaint have been artful- 
ly fomented by the English agents and party: a 
cry was raised for war against the United States, 
«loan of two millions was offered to carry it on, 
invade Louisiana, declare all the negroes free, 
expel all the American settlers from Texas, Xc. 
Even the patriotic party and friends of North 
America were staggered, Nothing is more cal- 
14* : 
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culated to alienate them than the bad treatment 
of the Indians in the United States. These two 
nations, which ought to be natural allies, were 
thus on the verge of becoming foes. However, 
the prudence of the administration and the un- 
settled state of internal affairs prevented actual 
hostilities. The American government has hush- 
ed up the bare-faced affair of Texas, recalled” 
Poinsett, and evinced symptoms of conciliation. 

But the influence of these feelings upon the pub- 

lic mind has been so great, that the Americans, 

who were the most favored nation, have ceased 

to be such; their merchants, captains, travellers, 

settlers, &c. have been often insulted or no long- 

er favored.. The English merchants have avail- 

ed themselves greatly of this to increase their 

customers. Formerly the North Americans were 

welcome any where; now their situation is pre- 

carious in Texas, and even in the city of Mexico. 

An American, Mr. Maclure, of Philadelphia, 

who was highly respected, wealthy and learned, 

gave a free gift of 7000 dollars, at the Spanish 

invasion Of Barradas, to clothe a whole regiment 

of cavalry; this generous act has since been as- 

cribed to mere ostentation. He had offered to. 

educate two hundred select Indian youths, at a 

small expense, in a college on the Wabash. The 

cautious Mexican government sent an agent to 

examine the place and prospect, who has made 

and printed a Spanish and English report, stat- 

ing that it was another deception, the college 

being a meré school under the direction of a vi- 

cious and ignorant female, and the United States 
totally unfit to educate the Indians, whom they 

despise and oppress. 

Political squabbles are carried on by the free 
press, both in gazettes and pamphlets, and chiefly 
in the city of Mexico, which is the head of the 
confederation. The three principal gazettes are 
the Correo, (Courier,) which is republican and 
patriotic; the Sol, (Sun,) the organ of the 
aristocratic Creole party; and the Censor, which 
aims at neutrality. But political pamphlets are 
often printed and generally read. They are 
hawked about as in Paris, by hawkers and ped- 
lars. Some of them have very odd titles, such 
as two Oxen and one 4ss, which was meant for 
Guerrero and his two Ministers. They are written 
in no very measured terms. During the contest 
between Mr. Ward, the English envoy, and Mr. 
Poinsett, a paper war was long carried on in 
this way. 

In auy future contest with North America, the 
Mexicans think they will be quite a match for 
their northern neighbours, It happens that the 
nearest states to Mexico have a large slave po- 
pulation, which it will be very easy to rouse by 
an offer of complete freedom. Also the borders 
of the two countries are filled with Indian tribes, 
driven by the United States, and very unwisely 
concentrated in a vulnerable point, which would 
join the Mexican soldiers, who are nearly all 
Indians. The Mexican population will soon 
equal that of the freemen of North America.— 
They are becoming warlike, and the table land 


L popaation has no dread of a colder climate,— 
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This does not imply that the Mexicans ever mean 
to make conquests; but they will retaliate if at- 
tacked or deeply injured, and have the means to 
assail with advantage. Against this the Ameri- 
cans have only their number, greedy thirst for 
Jands, slavery and oppression of Indians. Eng- 
and will never allow Texas to be conquered, 
and will become the ally of Mexico in a war for 
such an unworthy motive. It may also be doubt- 
ful whether the northern states will go into a 
war to extend the evil of slavery, and to make 
three or four new slave states in Texas. There- 
fore, North America has nothing to gain in a war 
with Mexico, but much to lose, and wisdom will 
suggest prudence in the mutual intercourse of the 
two nations. 

Meantime the Mexican government are taking 
measures to secure Texas, Five regiments have 
been sent to form military colonies, and at the 
peace with Spain all the disbanded soldiers are 
to receive grants of land there, on condition of 
actual settlement. The Mexicans begin also to 
know the value of unsettled lands. No great 
grant has been made there since the old one of 
Austin. All Jate applications and offers have 
been rejected, even those of Baring and Owen, 
both Englishmen, who offered to bring English 
settlers as.a bulwark against the Americans.— 
But emall grants, or rather sales, to actual set- 
tlers of any nation, are made at the rate of $40 
for 100 acres, with six years credit, and no man 
is allowed to purchase above 50,000 acres. All 
negroes and Indians flying the slavery and op- 
pression of the southern United States, are re- 
ceived and protected. All slaves become free 
by entering Texas, (as they do in Canada) when 
they can reach it. The Indians receive land to 
settle upon. They are considered as the best 
bulwark against the American neighbors, and a 
check upon the settlers of North American ori- 
gin. The Choctaws, Creeks and Cherokees, 
now driven to despair by the policy of the south- 
ern States, refused the privilege of freemen and 
compelled to. sell their lands, would find there 
an asylum, and be received with open arms.— 
They might be made citizens at once by a spe- 
cial law, or become such in five years, receive 
grants of land either. gratis or at a low price, 
and be deemed the best settlers to form a bar- 
rier of persecuted foes against northern incroach- 
ments. 








No. II.—MEXICAN RESOURCES. 


After having given in the two preceding num- 
bers an idea of the Mexican population and po- 
litics, these sketches of the Mexican nation will 
be concluded by a.rapid survey of the immense 
Mexican means of prosperity and greatness.— 
Such a topic might be very properly included 
under the heads of: finances, agriculture, com- 
merce, mines, manufactures, army, church and 
State. 

But before noticing these branches of national 
wealth, it may be needful to recur again briefly 
to the important fact, that the whole population 
4s free, and yearly increasing, notwithstanding 





all the checks from civil war and struggles, do- 
mestic quarrels and local difficulties. There ia 
no slavery to weaken the social system, and 
nearly all Indians are cultivators, except a few 
straggling small tribes in the north. The various 
ancient nations of different speech have all biend- 
ed under the proud name of Mexicans, and pos- 
sess unanimity of national feeling. Thus the 
Mexicans start into the rank of independent na- 
tions with a double population, at least, than 
the United States in 1783,and with thrice as many 
freemen. These freemen have increased one 
million between 1825 and 1830, or one in seven 
within five years; this rate would double the 
whole population in thirty-five years—in much 
less when peace and security shall return. A 
striking fact to prove this may be found in the 
State of Michoacan, the cradle of the revolution, 
and that has most suffered, having increased 
from 365,000 in 1822, to 450,000 in 1827, or 
85,000 in five years,-at the rate of nearly 25 per 
cent., which would double the population in 20 
years. Thus it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that, in 1850, the Mexicans may be fifteen or 
sixteen ‘millions, and in 1870 perhaps thirty mil- 
lions, which the North Americans can scarcely 
exceed then, even with their slaves. j 

The finances are really in a wretched state, 
but the same was the case in North America 
between 1774 and 1789. It may even be assert- 
ed that there is hardly any system of finances, 
and yet the country offers the most ample means 
to build one, if able hands could manage them, 
and a Hamilton be found. The Ministers of 
Finances have all been unskilful or greedy.— 
The late one, Zavala, chosen by Guerrero, and 
of the patriotic party, is accused of having 
embezzled vast sums either for himself or his 
party, and has been exiled for it. During @he 
revolution every thing was disorganized; the 
mines and mint almost suspended; collections 
became difficult; the capitation tax of the In- 
dians, which produced about $1,400,000, was 
very properly abolished, and every thing was 
thrown in a confusion from which it has not yet 
fully recovered. 

Before the revolution, the revenue of Mexico 
was about twenty millions of dollars, of which 
half was sent to Spain, and half spent in the in- 
ternal administration. - In 1828, the federal in- 
come was only about fourteen millions, all spent 
in the country, and yet the army, interest of 
loans, and every thing else, was in arrears. The" 
State taxes and revenue were independent of 
this. This federal revenue arises from customs 
and the mint, monopolies of tobacco, salt, 
pulque and gunpowder; lotteries and privileges, 
the post office, stamps and tolls, &e. These are 
the ordinary means: the extraordinary ones are 
loans, contributions, donations, confiscations ©! 
the property of exiled Spaniards who have takea 
arms again, and lastly repartitions, or the con- 
lingent of each state to make up deficiencies, 
which is seldom paid in time. The State taxes 
are light, chiefly raised by local monopolies an¢ 
excises or tolls, in the towns, 
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All the monopolies are farmed to insure col- 
Yections; that of tobacco and snuff has lately 
been granted to English capitalists, who give 
annually two millions for it. Many other branch- 
es of revenue are also farmed, and even the cus- 
tom house is nearly so, or at least so completely 
in the hands of the officers that they control it, 
take good care to pay themselves first: exac- 
tions, briberies and compromises for smuggling, 
are by no means uncommon; nay, they have a 
very absurd and vexatious privilege to buy up 
any imported goods at cost, which are invoiced 
too cheap! Monopolies, although deemed ob- 
noxious, are preserved because they form the 
only certain revenue, all the other branches be- 
ing liable to great fiuctuations. 

Loans have been precarious, and afiorded only 
a momentary relief. The two English loans 
united were £6,400,000 sterling, yet they pro- 
duced only twelve millions of dollars in Mexico, 
while interest is to be paid on nearly thirty mil- 
lions. This interest being suspended, no other 
loans on better terms can be obtained; thus the 
Mexicans have lost their credit abroad; while 
they could easily raise a revenue of 24 millions, 
which would be only $3 upon each individual on 
an average. 

_Land, property, persons, and the whole church 
are untaxed, while a general land tax, or a ge- 
neral capitation, might save the country; but 
the rich oppose the first, and the poor the second 
plan. A judicious medium to conciliate both is 
yet to be found. The holy church, owning one- 
fourth of the wealth, is not yet to be touched.— 
High duties on imports (which lessens their con- 
sumption and customs) are the only available 
and popular incomes, because they are little 
felt by the poor, who consume few luxuries, nor 

yby the rich, who get evegy thing so much under 
the Spanish prices. 

No country Has more need of one or more 
banks than Mexico, where so many metallic 
transactions take place; but the idea of a bank 
is yet unpopular, because the parties distrust 
each other, and fear the abuse made of them in 
the United States. The people are afraid of pa- 
per money, of which they have happily been 
preserved, notwithstanding the attempt of Itur- 
bide; and thus they are so far betteroff than the 

United States in 1783. 

Many other financial resources could be stated 
or found; but the sale of public lands is begin- 
ning to draw peculiar attention. The Mexicans 
have one thousand millions of acres.of good land 
(besides as many of barren land) to sell to colo- 
nists, which, at the assumed rate of forty cents 
per acre, may produce in future four hundred 
millions of dollars. Thus they will sell land 
cheaper than the United States, and at a longer 
credit of six years. This land is suitable for su- 
gar, cotton, and all useful staples may be culti- 
vated by freemen; and any poor man, white, red 
or black, can buy it without a cent in his pock- 
et, and raise enough on it before the price is 
due to pay the small cost, and be wealthy to 
hoot! 
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This leads to a survey of Mexican agriculture. 
No country is more favored by naturé. Low- 
lands and table-laads, from Texas to Yucatans, 
can produce every production of the globe. Su- 
gar, coffee, and cocoa, as well as cotton, wheat 
and wool, besides the peculiar staples of vanilla, 
jalap, cochineal, &c. A farmer or settler has 
only to choose and consult his convenience or 
abilities, and if industrious, instead of lazy, he is 
sure of wealth and comfort. In the settled parts 
Indian laborers are easily procurable; twenty-five 
cents a day are the average wages of their free 
labor; but there the land is all in the hands of 
the aristocracy, some of whom own estates ag 
large as a county in the United States. If they 
could be induced to parcel them on long leases 
or ground rents, they would become richer still; 
and as many wealthy Patrons, like the Rensel- 
laers of Albany, in New York; while the land 
would be filled with farms and gardens, a# it is 
in Oaxaca, the ancient estate of Cortéz, and 
other places, where Indians are land holders 
upon a moderate quit rent. These estates are 
variously appropriated; some are mere cattle 
farms of vast extent, while others are immense 
sugar plantations. 

Sugar, coffee and cotton can be raised cheaper 
than in the United States or the West Indies, 
and by free labour; but owing to the civil trou- 
bles, not enough are now raised for the home 
consumption, and some are still imported from 
Cuba, Jamaica and Louisiana. The bad system 
of fallows is universal]; three-fourths of the large 
estates are thus kept, and one-fourth planted by 
turns in the annual staples. Plantations of coffee 
trees, olive trees, grape vines, and other perma- 
nent cultures, are but few as yet; oil and wine 
are, however, made. Cocoa, maguey, vanilla 
and cochineal are also perennial staples, well 
cultivated by the Indians in some districts. The 
other agricultural produces are indigo, pimento, 
tobacco, aloes, maize, wheat, pulse, &c., besides 
the great animal staples of cattle, mules, horses, 
sheep, wool, hides, wax, honey, &c. Rice, silk, 
and a few other productions, are little known, 
but might be very easily introduced. Irrigation 
is well practised, even by Indians, but manures 
are unknown. 

Maize, or Indian corn, is the chief food of the 
Indians, (with chocolate and fruits,) and eaten 
in the shape of tortillas or flat cakes. A Mexican’ 
laborer or soldier can live upon the daily value 
of two cents! The produce of maize is wonder- 
ful; an acre has been known to yield two hun- 
dred bushels; and some stems are twenty feet 
high, with five to six large ears. Wheat only 
grows well on the table land, but there com- 
monly yields twenty-five for one, while in Eu- 
rope only ten or twelve on an average, and in the 
best land of Kentucky only twenty-two for one. 
In the irrigated lands of Mexico it has even yield- 
ed forty to eighty for one! 

To produce one million of pounds of sugar, 
only 150 laborers are required, 100 men and 50 
boys; while 300 are required in Cuba and Lov- 
isiana. The production of Mexican coffee is still 
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easict; 20 men can attend to 200,000 trees, 
which produce an average of 500,000 weight.— 
Thus free labour will sooner or later supersede 
the need of colonial slave labour, and slavery 
may cease by becoming useless and unprofitable. 

Although the Mexicans will chiefly become a 
great agricultural nation, commerce will follow 
as usual in the train. Between two great oceans, 
they will turn their attention after the peace to 
greater intercourse with Europe, North Ameri- 
ca, China and the East Indies. At present the 
whole trade is in the hands of strangers, chiefly 
English and North Americans. Of the vessels 
that entered Vera Cruz in 1826, only 626 were 
Mexican, and all coasting vessels; 400 Ameri- 
eans, 95 English, 50 French. The English 
trade has since greatly increased. Several ports 
are open in the east and west shores, yet it is 
said that the imports and exports have fallen in 
amount since the revolution. This may be as- 
cribed to the cheaper value of the imports, and 
the less bullion exported. 

Mexican mines are indeed much fallen off, and 
no longer the same source of wealth as former- 
ly, although three great impediments were re- 
moved at the revolution: 1—The duty on silver 
and gold was reduced to 3 per cent., it was 10 
per cent. before. 2—Quicksilver for amalgama- 
tion has been made duty free. 3—Several local 
mints have been established; formerly all the 
bullion was to be coined in Mexico alone. Be- 
sides foreign capital and machinery were intro- 
duced, but could not compensate for the Spanish 
capital withdrawn, (140 millions,) and the local 
difficulties of insecurity, prejudices, inexperience, 
want of fuel, &c. . 

In 1823 was established the first English min- 
ing company. They are now 10: English, 7; 
North American, 2; German, 1. They have 
spent twelve millions of dollars, or more, in 
draining old or exhausted mines, instead of seek- 
ing for new ones; introducing useless and expen- 
sive machinery, importing miners from England, 
who are of less use than the Indians; and the 
result has been that all these companies (except 
perhaps the German, which was more judicious- 
ly conducted) have failed in their expectations 
of great wealth, sunk a vast capital, (some mines 
are not yet drained, after five years labor,) pro- 
duced but little silver, and become discouraged. 
But the mineral wealth of Mexico is not ex- 
hausted. Three thousand millions of silver have 
been drawn from them in three hundred years, 
or an average of ten millions of dollars per an- 
num; as much remains, if not more, but it must be 
sought for, and the practical simple mode of the 
Indians resorted to again. In the single smaller 
mint of the patriots, in Zacatecas, they have 
coined fifty-four millions of dollars between 1810 
and 1827, in the midst of a cruel civil war, ave- 
raging three millions per annum. It is expected 
that in 1835, if peace then prevails, 24 millions 
of bullion may be produced in all metals, as be- 
fore the revolution. 

It has lately been ascertained that the great 
mineral wealth extends farto the N. W. beyond 
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the supposed limits of lat. 24, and much beyond 
Sonora; and there the ores are richer, yielding 
six per cent. of silver, while in the south they 
hardly give two percent. Mining has beencon- 
sidered as a lottery, but in Mexico it is rather a 
manufacture of bullion. A great deal depends 
ona good location. In old mines the working 
is always half of the amount or more. The bane- 
ful system of the Mita, or compulsory labour of 
the Indians, at the mines of Peru, was never in- 
troduced, The usual mode Jatterly was to work 
on shares, the owner allowing half the silver to 
the Indian miners: this they liked well, because 
it gave them a chance of great profit. The 
mining companies will be compelled to return to 
this plan. 

Sugar making is also a complicated manufac- 
ture, in which the Indians are likely to supersede 
negroes. Brown sugar can be produced by them 
at the low rate of one cent and a quarter per 
pound. In Cuba the lowest rate is two cents, 
and in Louisiana three and a half cents per 
pound. There a negro slave only raises 4000-1b. 
of sugar: in the fertile soil of Mexico an Indian 
can actually produce 8000 Ib, yearly. 

The manufactures in which the Indians excel] 
are jewelry, pottery, sculpture, carving, and all 
the ornamental arts; they are also good painters, 
musicians, masons, &c. They make beautiful 
and wonderful vases, similar to the admired 
Etruscan vases of antiquity; toys of all kinds, 
wax figures, feather mantles, and mosaics, masks, 
ornaments, saddles, cotton cloth, ornamented 
cloaks of great value, &c. They are susceptible 
of being taught any other art, being skilful and 
industrious in all their pursuits. All kinds of 
European manufactures were discouraged or for- 
bidden by the Spaniards, and the late struggles 


have not allowed yet of turning their attentions 


that way. The English and foreigners have also 
supplied all their wants at so cheap a rate, com- 
pared with former prices, that they have not felt 
the need of a change. 

But a change must happen when trade, com- 
merce, good roads, and manufactures will be at- 
tended to. Every thing is to be created in that 
way. Planters and manufacturers will realize 
in Mexico greater wealth than the miners! The 
Creoles disdain all kind of handicraft; they ap- 
ply themselves merely to agriculture, trade and 
professions; foreign mechanics have therefore 
ample scope. Even tailors, shoemakers, car- 
penters and smiths, can realize two to four dol- 
lars per day, while Indians are content with 25 
cents. Clothing of all kind is very dear. Hats, 
coats, shoes, shirts, &c. are the best articles to 
import; the next are iron, hardware, hosiery, 
glass, paper, silk goods, dry goods, woollens, 
&c. The French wines have superseded Spanish 
wines. The first manufactures needed in the 
country are paper, gunpowder, hats, glass, arms, 
woollens, &c. 

The laws of the country are mild. All crimes 
are judged by the Federal Courts, the State 
Courts having only cognizance of civil suits. A 
Federal Attorney watches in each State over the 
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local laws, so as to prevent any unconstitutional 
infringement. This may be deemed an improve- 
ment over the federal system of the United States. 
Trial by jury has not yet been established, be- 
cause the people are not quite prepared for it.— 
But there is no imprisonment for debt—the shame 
of the United States! Credit is low, because the 
country is unsettled, and because payment may 
be postponed a long while by lawyers, and by 
bribing the officers of the law. Indeed bribery 
is a glaring evil in the whole system of govern- 
ment, borrowed from Spanish precedents and 
practice, as the United States have borrowed 
from England to put debtors in jail and hold 
slaves. 

The standing army is another evil, but need- 
ful as long as the war with Spain will last. In 
1827 the whole army was 32,000 men, with 28,- 
000 reserve; besides 10,000 militia in activity, 
and 26,000 in reserve. But these 96,000 men 
were scattered through such an extent of terri- 
tory that it was not easy to collect at once a 
large force to oppose the invasion of Barradas, 
in 1829. The actual army and active militia is 
about 100,000, of which 25,000 form the federal 
army, and 75,000 belong to the states, being 
supported by them. They are independent of 
the enrolled militia, which is calculated at near- 
ly 600,000 men. The federal army is furnished 
by rates from each state; the pay is enormous, 
and a great source of expense. Each soldier of 
infantry has $1 25 per day, and inthe cavalry 
$2; the officers have proportionate large sala- 
ries. This makes every one anxious to enter 
the army. But the soldiers have no rations— 
they must clothe and feed themselves; the states 
furnish nothing but arms andammunition. The 
horsemen must even provide their own horses; 
but a horse can be had for 15 to 25 dollars, and 
a Mexican soldier can live upon four tortillas 
(or johnny cakes) a day! However, this high 
pay is always in arrears, being difficult to col- 
lect. Soldiers seldom receive any thing but new 
clothes when they are in rags, which are deduct- 
ed from their pay, and charged to them at an 
extravagant rate. As to their food, they are 
often compelled to borrow,-beg.or levy it, by 
military contributions. They are cheered, how- 
ever, by the love of country and liberty, hatred 
to the Spaniards, actual privileges, not being 
amenable to any tribunal but court martials, and 
the promise of land reserves at the peace.- The 
army is altogether liberal, but very turbulent: 
there are too many officers'and generals, who all 
want to dash, and strive to acquire wealth and 
lame. 

The Mexican church and clergy may be deem- 
ed another evil, because they monopolize in a 
lew hands so much wealth and land. One arch- 
bishop, nine bishops, and about 4000 church- 
men, form the secular clergy, including the In- 
dian curates, besides many monks and nuns, in 
150 convents and nunneries, chiefly Dominicans, 
Franciscans, Carmelites, and Augustinians.—— 
These leeches, as many call them, possess es- 
‘ales, property, and income, to an immense 
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amount, all untaxed. They have also the ma- 
nagement of all the obras pias, or pious legacies 
for benevolent purposes, said to amoant to 25 
millions of dollars, mostly lent on mortgages, 
besides nearly 30 millions lent to Spain before 
the revolution, which will become a claim at the 
peace. They had, and have yet, much influence 
in public affairs, and a great hold over the pi- 
ously disposed, but their influence is daily dimi- 
nishing. The whole army is against the church, 
and claim their useless property to pay their ar- 
rears. The leaders alone, who fear without 
loving the clergy, have restrained this feeling. 
The Spanish monks and priests, who were the 
most dangerous to the state, have all been ex- 
pelled. The Creoles have taken their place.—— 
There had always been a jealousy between them, 
and now they triumph; but the old monks have 
taken hold of all the lucrative possessions, wal- 
lowing in wealth, while they try to keep under 
the young monks, by allowing them merely $3 
per month for their pocket money. 

Nuns are diminishing; very few have become 
such latterly, and no young ones; only a few old 
women tired of the world, or rather dissipation. 
Young monks are more common. The sons of 
Creoles embrace the profession, as a wealthy, 
indolent mode of life. Monks have few restraints 
—they go out any where, frequenting even gam- 
bling houses, theatres, and places of amuse- 
ments: their morals are very low. Thus they 
are despised: the Creoles and Indians are waver- 
ing in their former respect, and even religious 
belief. 

Nothing can better show the state of the pub- 
lic mind on this score, than the fact that books 
against the Catholic religion are openly printed, 
sold, and read even by the monks. The Cita- 
teur of Lebrun, a work ridiculing in the most 
open manner the whole national belief, was 
lately translated and printed at the government 
press. Every body laughed with it, and even 
the monks joined in the laugh. It is evident the 
government wishes to pave the way to a gradual 
religious reform and liberty of conscience. The 
church property, if taken .or borrowed by the 
nation, might lay a foundation for credit and 
prosperity; but if it is wasted by the’ military, it 
may as well be let alone. 

All the clergy are, like the army, subject to 
their own peculiar tribunals only, and enjoy 
many other immunities. There is then a kind 
of tacit union of church and state: the army and 
church, although secret foes, find it convenient 
to support each other, The first attack will 
come from the states in all probability. 

Those states forming the Federal Union are 
very various in climate, soil, productions, popu- 
lation and views. The most populous is the 
central one of Mexico, which has a million of 
population: it was 990,000 in 1828. The capital 
is Tezcuco, the city of Mexico itself being the 
federal city only. ‘The smallest state and least 
populous is Tabasco, having only 55,000. It 
may be compared to Rhode Island in the United 
States. 
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The state of Durango is the only one which 
has a population nearly all white, of 175 ,000,— 
The different Indian nations are scattered in all 
the other states: they only differ in speech, and 
are mostly cultivators, one tenth part only being 
miners, mechanics, fishermen, shepherds, and 
soldiers. The Aztecas are the most numerous; 
next the brave Tarascas of Michoacan, who be- 
gan the revolution; the handsome Miztecas of 
Oaxaca, who are called the Circassians of Mex- 
ico; besides the Otomis, Zacatecas, Huastecas, 
and many more. While in the north are the 
Mayos, who have a population af 60,000—their 
chief town has 10,000. The Opatas have thir- 
teen large towns in Sonora, and form two-thirds 
of the population. The Yaquis, who made war 
on the Spaniards till 1825, and now their king 
is become a federal General, General Cienfuegos. 
General Salvador was also once king of the 
Opatas. All these are very clever, docile, in- 
dustrious, and warlike tribes. There are also 
the Guicholas of Xalisco, the Yumas, Nabajos, 
Seres and Apaches of New Mexico, and many 
other tribesin Texas, New Mexico and Califor- 
nia, more or less civilized, commonly dwelling in 
towns or missions, except the wandering Apaches 
and Cumanchas, formerly formidable robbers, 
but now mostly conciliated and friendly. 


Thus the Mexican nation, enjoying a fine cli- 
mate and soil, much wealth, and many elements 
of prosperity, cannot fail to become powerful 
and respected. It is a mistake to suppose the 
country unhealthy, because there are some nar- 
row strips of lowlands along the shores which 
are subject to local diseases in the summer.— 
These strips extend from Tampico to Tabasco in 
the east; but a stranger, by coming there between 
November and April, or by removing at once 
40 miles inland, if he comes in summer, will be 
perfectly safe. The Vomito prieto, or Black Vo- 
mit, of this zone, is a kind of yellow fever modi- 
fied by the climate, and not much worse than 
the summer disease of New Orleans. Others say 
it is a kind of gastronymic fever, which assails 
at once the liver, spinal,marrow, and brain. One 
of the most simple remedies in use, and which 
is often effectual, consists in speedy and repeat- 
ed doses of a mixture of castor oil, lime juice, 
and sea salt. Nine tenths of the country are 
healthier than the most healthy parts of the zug 
ted States, not being liable to consumptions, fe- 
vers, nor rheumatisms. 


—eS 


Yourn.— When I was young— 
When I was young! Ah! woful when! 
Ah for the change *twixt now and then, 
This house of clay not made with hands, 
This body that does me grievous wrong, 
O’er hill and dale and sounding sands, 
How lightly then it flashed along ; 
Like those trim boats unknown of yore, 
On winding lakes and rivers wide, 
That ask no aid of sail or oar; 
‘That fear no spite of wind or tide ; 
Naught cared this body for wind or weather. 
When'youth and I lived in’t together, 





THE SMUGGLERS, 
A NOCTURNAL ADVENTURE. 
*¢ Now might I do it—now he’s praying, 
And now I'll do it, and so he goes to heaven! 
And so am I revenged.” 

Now, while we are alone, and the women-kind 
have retired, if you will re-fill your glass, and 
draw your chair nearer the fire, | will tell you 
my adventure with the smugglers. 

You are aware that my father was one of the 
most active magistrates in Merionethshire; and 
that so far from conniving with these ruffians, as 
many of his judicious brethren did, he exerted 
every energy todetect and punishthem. He be- 
came, therefore, a “‘ marked man,” and was ex- 
posed to much peril in consequence; in which I, 
as his head man in such matters, very abundant- 
ly and very inconveniently participated, 

You can form no conception, my dear friend, 
of the daring devilry of these vagabonds. At 
the time I mention, that is, about forty years ago, 
the whole line of coast, from Towyn to Aberdo- 
vey, was infested with smugglers, who would run 
their goods—chiefly whiskey from Ireland, and 
other spirits from the Isle of Man—under the ve- 
ry noses of the magistrates. 

We were sitting here, in this very drawing- 
room, one November evening—my father, mo- 
ther, sister, and myself,-with Parry Wynn, who 
was then courting my sister. My father was 
reading Bell’s Evening Courant—my mother, 
*‘ with spectacles on her nose,” wasat her stich- 
ery—Caroline was finishing a penand ink sketch 
of the old abbey for her lover, with whom, of 
course, she was at the same time, flirting, and [ was 
busking some flies for the ensuing summer. The 
night was dark and hazy—the wind was very 
high, notwithstanding—and, situated as this house 
is, it now and then positively rocked in the blast. 
But with a blazing fire of turf and cordwood,* 
we set the furious elements at defiance, and pur- 
sued our different avocations unmolested by the 
inclemency which made itself felt without. 

Just before the supper was brought in, one 0 
the laborers of the farm rushed into the house, 
with the tidings that a body of smugglers were 
on their way here, denouncing vengeance abi 
death against the squire of , for having inter 
fered in the capture of one of the gang two or 
three weeks before. The man had first learned 
the tidings at the pot-house at Arthog-bridge. 
and had afterwards seen the ruffians advancing. 
well armed, and apparently much excited with 
liquor. We had no reason to discredit his intel- 
ligence; and so, sending off all the females to the 
back part of the house, we hastily armed our- 
selves, and stood ready toreceive our unwelcome 
visitors. I should mention that Hukin, then @ 
lad of only ten years of age, was dispatched to 
your uncle for assistance; and that our defensive 
force consisted only of my father, Parry Wyn), 
myself, and three of the male servants; we had 
always plenty of powder and shot in the house, 
and had quite as much ammunition as we could 
well use. You remember old Howell the gar 
dener. The old boy had routed out an_ old sw! 
vel, which had lain in his tool house till it was 


*The smaller branches of trees—an important article 
fuelin Wales—and a source of considerable revenue to th 
land owner, as well as a comfort to the consumer, 
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covered with rust, and, as we thought, useless.— 
However, he cleaned it as well as he could—fix- 
ed it in the middle window, and loaded it with a 
handful of swanshot, some bits of old iron, and 
some nails, and awaited the approach of the as- 
sailants, as we all did, with anxiety and interest. 

Presently we heard a shouting in the direction 
of the carriage road, and soon after we saw a 
flickering and flaming light, and then a body of 
men rapidly and riotously advancing. ‘They 
came up the right hand road, bawling and tear- 
ing, and blaspheming in a manner not much cal- 
culated to assuage our alarm. They jumped 
over the gate, deployed, as it were, on the lawn, 
and annk ready to carry the place by assault. I 
never shall forget my father’s coolness and cou- 
rage on that memorable occasion. No general, 
at the head of his army could have evinced 
sreater deliberation and more determined bra- 
very. 

The leader of the “‘rebel host,” after speaking 
a few words to his followers, came forward, and 
very audaciously demanded the surrender of my 


father. ‘* Shall I let fly, Mister bash?” asked old - 


{fowell, as he pointed the swivel towards the 
gang. “Stir not a finger till | tell you, Howell,” 
was my father’s answer; and throwing up the 
window, he held a parley with the besiegers. 

‘J tell you what, my good fellows,” he said, 
“vou had better quietly disperse and go your 
ways. No notice shall be taken of the matter if 
you do, and if you do not we are sufficiently well 
armed within to destroy every one of you.” 1 
stood just by my father as he spoke, and had my 
gun ready cocked in case of need. My father’s 
address was received with a peal of insolent defi- 
ance; and a miscreant at one end of the rank de- 
liberately fired at him as he stood unguarded and 
bare-headed at the window. I marked the ras- 
cal, and my bullet taking a better course than his 
did—for that went into the wainscoat—went 
through his head, and he fell. This was the sig- 
nal fora general attack; and nothing now was 
heard but the savage shout of the assailants and 
the report of fire-arms. Old Howell’sswivel had 
no sinecure of it—nor was its sting harmless; nei- 
ther were Wynn, my father, and I idle. From 

ur situation we were well defended by the thick 
wall of the house, as well as by some feather beds 
which we placed against the windows, allowing 
only sufficient space for the reconnoitering of 
our enemy, and for the discharge of our pieces. 
So that, while most of our shots told, theirs re- 
hounded against the feather beds, or went into 
the ceiling. Their number, however was so 
sreat, that [ believe they would have eifected an 
entrance by bursting the hall door, had not your 
cousin Jones and your uncle arrived with ten 
armed men. They did not stop to enter the 
house, but rushed round the north gable, and 
with a most tremendous shout, fell upon the as- 
sailants, who immediately gave way and began 
to quail, for they could not tell of what this rein- 
forcement consisted. Our little force now join- 
ed your uncle’s, and we quickly succeeded in 
sompletely routing the enemy. We took two of 
them who were slightly wounded, and they were 
afterwards hanged at D——. I have reason to be- 
lieve their loss to have been very great: none of 
us received a single scratch or hurt, except poor 
old Howell, who, in his haste to let off the swivel 
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the second time, set fire to the end of his long 
pigssil, which used very often—if you remem- 

er—to hang down on his shoulder, in the real 
old Ben Bo’sun style. The conflagration, how- 
ever, was extinguished withont any damage to 
the veteran warrior, beyond that of singing his 
ear. 

About Christmas, in the same winter, I had 
been shooting at Aberllaveny, with Price Jones, 
of Talgarth, and Mostyn Lloyd, of Ceven-ma- 
blee. At that time Ellen Owen, of Aberllave- 
ny, was the Belle of the county, and the young 
fellows on the hill side, (myself among the num- 
ber,) were mad after her. _If the truth was 
known, I suspect that my visit to Aberllaveny, 
on that occasion, was rather more influenced by 
the charms of the fair Ellen, than by any vehe- 
ment desire of any 2 or 3 days’ shooting; and glad 
in my heart was [ when my companions went 
— on the third day, leaving me there by my- 
self. 

It would not be right, perhaps, to tell you of 
all the sweet sayings and pretty flirtations which 
took place between Ellen and me that day; be- 
cause she is now a sedate grandmother, and I a 
widower; but this | may say, that I can even now 
remember it to have been one of the happiest 
days of my life. But happiness, like every thing 
else in this changeable world, must have an end; 
and as I had promised to be at homeon the even- 
ing of the third day, I was constrained to part 
from Ellen. But 1 lingered as long as 1 could, 
and it was nearly dark before I set out on my 
homeward journey. 

You know that there are two roads from Aberi- 
levany hither, the lower and the upper, the lat- 
ter, which being the shortest, I selected; and 
with my gun on my arm, and poor old Carlo by 


my side, | commenced my sige > The day 
had been beautiful and bracing, and the evening, 


although a little overcast, was very fine. But 
there is no calculating upon the duration of fine 
weather among these rugged hills; and I had 
scarcely walked two miles. and reached the up- 
per part of Bwlch Coch, (the Red Defile,) before 
a fog came on, and shut out from my view, not 
merely the mountains at a distance, but the rocks 
and stones, and dykes, which served as marks to 
guide me along the path. I had traversed the 
road so often, that I thought I could find my way 
blindfold; and so, perhaps, I might; but I will de- 
fy any one to go right in such a fog, as frequent- 
ly, in winter, covers. the hills. I had another 
evil to apprehend, and that was a snow storm; 
for I knew very well that the fog was but the fore- 
runner of such a catastrophe, and that sooner er 
later the storm would come down. 

There is nothing that so much paralizes a man’s 
energies, in a situation like mine, as alarm; and 
[ felt this most painfully. There was | upon the 
summit of a bleak, barren, pathless mountain, 
without a house within at least two miles, and 
about to be exposed to one of those sudden tem- 
pests which overwhelm both man and beast with 
their fury. Poor Carlo saw my danger and look- 
ed up in my face and whined. If it had been 
merely dark, he would have readily found out 
the way; but the condensed fog had destroyed all 
scent, and we were both powerless, In the 
midst of my perplexity, [ descried what I con- 
ceived to be the beaten path which led down inte 
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the valley, and, pirayeccs, | to my companion, I 
proceeded along as quickly as the rugged na- 
ture of the road, and the darkness would permit 
me. I went on, and on, and on, and still I was on 
the mountain. It was clear that this could not 
be the right path, but as it wasa path, it must 
lead somewhere, and I was determined to follow 
it to its termination; and so desperate and dar- 
ing was I, that, had I known it to lead to the 
— below, 1 believe I should not have drawn 
ack. 

The storm, as I anticipated, began to rise: at 
first, the wind blew gustily down the hill side, 
and, then, soughed and sighed along the valley— 
groaning, as it were, for the mischief it was 
about tode. A few large, broad, and feathery 
snow-flakes now fell,and did not tend to assuage 
my fears. As the snow now began to fall more 
thick and swiftly, the mist cleared off, and sur- 
rounding objects became more distinctly visible. 
I soon found out that I had been proceeding in a 
retrogade direction, and that I was now descend- 
ing the moorland declivity of Selgwm-bach—the 
long, rugged and barren track, which termi- 
nates xi on the sea-shore on the northern side 
of the bay of Cardigan. Soon after this disco- 
very, I perceived a twinkling light, in a hollow, 
about a hundred yards beneath me. Cheered 
by the welcome vision, I sped on with renewed 
vigour, and soon reached the dwelling, whence 
the gladdening beacon issued. 

It was a mean, miserable, and solitary hut; 
but, mean as it was, my perilous situation imbued 
it with a degree of excellence which opulence, 
at another time, would scarcely have exceeded. 
I pushed open the door; and, after stumbling 
over the pig-trough, and two or three empty tubs, 
which were placed in the passage, 1 found myself 
in the cold, cheerless, and clay-floored apart- 
ment of a mean hut, which was pretty well filled 
with smoke, and other contents which I could 
not for some time descry. A cur—that everlast- 
ing appendage to our Welsh wigwams—lI soon 
found, was one of the inhabitants; for no sooner 
had I lifted the latch, than I heard its snappish 
yapping, accompanied by “down, Restless— 
down sir!” in a tone which was any thing but mu- 
sical. 

By the dim light of a waning turf-fire, I des- 
eried the bowed and crippled form of an old wo- 
man, who sat shaking with palsy on the settle in 
the chimney-corner, and seemed to have been 
dozing or sleeping till my entrance disturbed 
her. “ Well, modrib”} said I, “can you give 
me shelter from the snow-storm? I have lost my 
way in the fog.” ‘And who may ye be?” asked 
the beldame, as thrusting a rush candle into the 
fire, she obtained a light. ‘‘ David Anwyl of 
Coed,” was my answer. ‘ Well—ye may come 
in,” said my hostess; and I, accordingly, sat my- 
self down by the fire, which I replenished, un- 
asked, from a creel filled with turf. 

I had not been here more than a quarter of an 
hour, before three men entered, and my first 
glance detected in the foremast of them, the ruf- 
fian who led on the assailants at my father’s. I 
felt very uneasy at the discovery; but the man 
as it happened, did not seem to recognize me; 
and, after rudely welcoming me to his dwelling, 


{TGoody; literally aunt, 





he got some whiskey out of a cupboard, and some 
bread and cheese;,and inviting me to partake of 
it, he fell to work with his companions, eating 
and drinking with a very hearty energy. As the 
storm still raged without, and as the sno‘ now 
fell faster and thicker, the man very civilly offer- 
ed me the use of his bed, for the night; and hay- 
ing no very vehement desire to walk four miles 
through the tempest, I freely accepted his offer, 
and retiring into an inner room, threw myself 
upon a very decent bed, without taking off my 
clothes. 

It was not until this moment that 1 began to 
reflect upon the probable peril of my situation, 
I knew that the men who had come in were dar- 
ing and desperate characters; but as I could not 
perceive any symptoms of recognition, 1 felt 
some hope that my unprovided condition wonld 
afford no temptation to their rapacity, and that I 
should, accordingly, rest undisturbed till morn- 
ing. How far I was correct, or not, you shall 
soon know. 

With a mind perfectly at ease, and a body very 
much fatigued, 1 was soon asleep—dreaming of 
Ellen Qwen, and of her sweet—sweet parting 
‘words. How long I slept, I know not; but I was 
awakened by a scuffling, confused noise, in the 
outer room of the building. It ceased; and all 
was silent, save the heavy soughing of the wind, 
and the sound of the frozen snow, which it drove 
against the casement. Presently, the outer door 
ot the hut was opened, and I heard a heavy foot- 
step on the clay floor of the room. I saw, also, 
that the person who had entered, carried a light, 
for the rays penetrated the cracks of the wooden 
partition between the rooms. , I breathed quick 
and gaspingly.” What was the meaning of this 
nocturnal visitation? It was strange—most 
strange—that when all was still and silent— 
when the deep darkness of night had wrapped 
all nature in oblivion, the deadly silence should 
be broken by this stealthy, unquiet, alarming in- 
trusion. I listened more attentively, and I heard 
a slow and stifled, and muttering sound of voices. 
“1 will, by G—!” reached me, plain enough. 
“You shan’t, Evan—indeed, you shan’t!” was 
responded in a voice which, though stifled, I 
knew to be the old woman's. “ Get off with 
thee, old fool!” followed; and then a heavy, thick 
and sudden fall. All was now still again, save 
the sound of a slow and stealthy step: it came 
nearer and nearer, till the door of my chamber 
was opened. I looked instinctively towards the 
spot, and saw the man who had welcomed me 
with such apparent heartiness, entering, with a 
candle in one hand, and a large glittering knife 
in the other. 1 could not stir—I could scarcely 
breathe, so paralysed was my frame at this hor- 
rible sight. Resistance, I knew, was useless, 
even if | could have used it; and forcibly shutting 
my eyes, and imagining a short and fervent 
prayer, | waited the stroke with every faculty 
wound up to the highest pitch of despairing reso- 
lution. 

The man approached: [ felt his breath upon 
my throbbing temples! He held the candle close 
to my eyes; for | saw its bright glare through my 
hand to my throat, but I was untouched.—My 
fearful imagination had far outstripped reality; 
for the ruffian had not had time to perpetrate his 
horrid crime. I looked upon the old woman 
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with amazement, not unmixed with horror; but 
closed eye-lids.—This he did, 
my sicep. were sound. —He now placed the c: an- 

dle on 2 table; andl [I saw him now—or fancied 
tat I did so—lift the murderous knife with one 
hand, avhilst he placed the other on my head to 
steady it; and I felt—yes [ am sure I felt—its 
cold, sharp, smarting edge drawn across my 
‘At this very instant, I heard the report 
and starting up, as it were, convul- 
vehell the ruffian senseless at my feet 
him with the 


threat! 
of a pistol; 
sivel v, ] } 
and the oll woman standing over 
pistol in her palsied hand. -1 put my 

the did ne v5 evince any e xtri vordinary -emotion, 
rrobably he scause scene yt bloodshed and slaugh- 
‘er were not unusual t mts Ply! sie ex- 
‘ HR ** fly _ your "hfe His comrades 
vointing to th: >» dead m: un) will soon return, and 
they wi ‘| murder us both! 


red 
schare 


H] 


was the answer; ‘| 
and will use them. 


vou?” “Never mind me!” 
have the méans of eseaning, 
o and wait not here another minute!” 

{ oheye ! her injunction, and Ieft the hr it, hur- 
rving home inthe dark as well as[ could. | 
reached my father’s house about day-break) and 
much Surprised the farnily was at my unexpect- 

lapoearance, for all — concluded that the 
storm had detained me Aberllaveney. Nor 
was this surprise diminishes xd by the narration of 
my adventure, an] of my prov id enti il escape. | 
ras put to bed considerably exhausted, whil le 
Sunt Martha sed tured for me a cup of 

lorious caulle; but even all the daa Sc 
“oll of this kind creature could not averta fever, 
hich bound me to my couch for nearly amonth. 

The next day, my father and a party of men 
went to the h ut, but it was com 9) ete ly des rted; 
nor was any clue ever obtaine lof its guilty i 
mates, or even of my resolute deliverer. 


» “+ + 
But go you, 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 

[he business of this great corporation was or!- 

cinallv. transacted at Grocer’s Hall, in the Poul- 
In the year 1732, the first stone of the pre- 

sent buildi ng was laid, on the site of the house 
ind garden of Sir John Houblon, the first gov- 
vernor; it then obly comprised what now forms 
the centre, with the court-yard, the hall, and the 
uullion-court. The eastern wing was added in 
1770. and the westera wing, with the Lothbury 
begun in 1789, and finished in 1804. 
ling called the Bank is an immense 
ad very extensive stone edifice, situated a little 

to the north west a" Cr vag a The front is com- 
wsed of a centre, e! ‘hty et in length, of the 
lonic order, on a sti te ec: and two wings, or- 
namented with a colonade. The back of the 
building, which is in Lothbury,is a high and 
heavy wall of stone, with a gateway for carria- 

ves in the bullion court. 

The principal entrance into the 
Threadneedle street. On the east side of the 
entrance is a passage leading toa spacious apart- 

rent called th > Rotunda, where the stock-bro- 
Kers, stock -ji »bbers, and other pe rsons, meet for 

e purpose of transacting business in the pub- 

ah a 

Branching out of the R otunda, are the various 
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BANE OF ENGLAND. 


I si uppose to see if 


gut you! ‘was’ said, ““what will become of 


particular stock; in each of these offices, under 
the several letters of the alphabet, are arranged 
the books in which the amount of every individ- 
ual’s interest in such a fund is registered. 

Here, from the hours of eleven to three, a 
crowd of eager money dealers assemble, and avi- 
dity of gain displays itself in a variety of shapes, 
truly ludicrous to the disinterested observer.— 

he jostling and crowding of the jobbers to catch 
a bargain, frequently exceed in disorder the 
scramble at the doors of our theatres; and so 
loud and clamorous at times are the .mingled 
noise of buyers and sellers, that. all distinction of 
sound is lost ina general uproar. 

Besides the Rotunda, and the various stocle- 
offices, there are other apartments of the Bank 
deserving of notice. The hall, in which bank 
notes are issued and exchanged, and in which are 
the drawing offices for public and private ao- 
counts, is a noble room, seventy-nine feet by 
forty, and-contains a very fine marble ‘statue ot 
King W illiam ILI. the founder of the Bank, an 
admired piece of sculpture. . 

The Bank of England covers an extent of.se- 
veral acres, and is completely isolated. Its ex- 
terior is not unsuitable to: the nature of the es- 
tablishment, as it conveys the idea of strength 
and security: but having béen erected at’ differ- 
ent pe riods, and aec ording to different plans, by 
several architects, it wants uniformity of design 
and proportion. In the interior of the Bank a 
Vv: riety ‘of alterations and improvements have 
been made to accommodate the great increase 
of*business, and of the paper-money and dis- 
counting systems, which required conside ‘rable 

on: irgements of the offices in ever y department 
and has led to the necessary increase of the clerks 
in 25 years, from 200 to 1100. 


This national establishment was first incorpo- 

rated by act of ck ig ae 1694. The projector 
of the scheme was Mr. James Paterson, a native 
of Scotland. Pheir original capital was 1,200/- 
000/7., at various times the capital had been aug- 
mented to 11,686,800/.. But in the year 1816, on 
consideration of lending government ? ,000,0002. 
they were by act.of pariiat nent permitted to in- 
crease their capital 25 per cent. and which 
makes their presént capital, er Bank stock, 14,- 
608.5002. 
The corporation of the Bank are prohibited 
from trading in any sort of goods or me erchan- 
dize whatsoever, but are to confine the use of 
their capital to discounting bills of exchange, 
and to the buying and selling of gold and silver 
bullion, with a permission, howevc er, to sell such 
goods as are mortgaged or pawned to them, and 
not redeemed within three months after tHe ex- 
piration of the time of their redemption: * 
The profits of the Bank arise from th eir traffic 
in bullion. the discounting of bills of exchange, 
for bankers, merchants, factors, and s spec ulators. 
and the remuneration they receive from govern- 
ment for managing the public funds, and for ra- 
ceiving the subscriptions on loans and lotteries. 
The allowances for managing the publi¢ 
funds, is, according to act of ‘parliament, 340/, 
per million per annum, upon the whole debt. 
when: aver its amount shall be 400 millions, and 
not exceeding 600 millions; of 3007. per million 
upon the amount of the excess of 600 millious: or 
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‘through the Rotunda, and most of the other 


of 4507. per miilion, whenever it may exceed 300 
millions and not amount to 400 millions; for regu- | 
lating the subscriptions on the loans contracted | 
by government, they are paid 805/. 15s. 10d. for | 
every million; and for lotteries, that is, for mak- | 
ing out and issuing the tickets, and paying the 
prizes, they have generally received 1000/. for | 
each lottery. 

The hours of business at the Bank, are from 
nine in the morning, till five in the afternoon, 
holidays excepted.. And any person may pass 


apartments. 
The direction of the bank is vested in a go- 
vernor, deputy-governor, and twenty four di- 
rectors, elected annually at a general court of 
the proprietors. Thirteen of the directors, with 
the governor, form a court for the management 
of the business of this institution. 
———mipe oe 
The Bridge and Castle of St. Ancelo, 
The Vatican, and St. Peter's. 
Turn to the Mole which Hadrian rear’d on high, 
Imperial mimic of old Egypt’s piles.— Byron, 
Rut thou, of temples old, or altars new, 
Standest alone—with nothing like to thee— 
Worthiest of God, the holy and the true.— Byron. 


The view represented in the plate comprises 
the Bridge and Castle of St. Angelo, the Palace 
of the Vatican, and the Church of St. Peter’s. 

The bridge of St. Angelo, which formerly bore 
the title of the Pons Alius, or Hadriani, from 
the name of the emperor by whom it was built, 
crosses the Tiber opposite to the Moles Ha- 
driani, to which it was designed as an avenue. 


: . | 
The piers and some of the arches are ancient; | 


but having given way in consequence of the 
crowd assembled on it during the jubilee of 1450, 
ar accident by which upwards of 170 persons 
perished, it was renewed by Nicholas the Fifth 


THE BRIDGE AND CASTLE OF 5ST. 


}in directing the artillery of the castle. 








ANGELO, 


the superstructure of brick which crowns the 
ancient building was added, and the whole was 
surrounded by a ditch and rampart with bastions 
by Urban the Eighth. 

When Clement the Seventh was besieged in 
this fortress by the Imperial troops, the cele- 
brated sculptor Benvenuto Cellini was employed 
Of the 
marvellous skill with which he performed this 
duty he has, in his usual characteristic manner, 


‘left an accurate account, which he has embe!l- 


lished with various anecdotes more amusing than 
credible. 

‘* There passed not a day,”’ he says, ‘*‘ that I 
did not kill some of the army without the castle, 
One day, amongst others, the pope happened to 
walk upon the round rampart, when he saw in 
the public walks a Spanish colonel, whom he 
knew by certain tokens; and understanding that 
he had formerly been in his service, said some- 
thing concerning him, afl the while observing 
him attentively. 1, who was above the battery 
and knew nothing of the matter, but saw a man 
who was employed in getting the ramparts re- 
paired, and who stood with a spear in his hand, 
dressed in rose colour, began to deliberate how 
I should lay him flat. I took my swivel, which 
was almost equal to a demi-culverine, turned it 
round, and charging it with a good quaniity of 
fine and coarse powder mixed, aimed it at’ him 
exactly: though he was at so great a distance 
thatit could not be expected any effort of art 
should make such pieces carry so far, I fired off 
the gun, and hit the man in red exactly in the 
middle. He had arrogantly placed his sword 
before him in a sort of Spanish bravado, but 
the bali of my piece hit against his sword, and 
the man was seen severed into two pieces. The 
pope, who did not dream of any such thing, was 


and was again repaired in 1668, by Clement the | highly delighted and surprised at what he saw 


Ninth, who erected the balustrade, and placed 


as well because he thought it impossible that such 


upon it, with the assistance of Bernini, the ill- | @ piece could cerry so far, as by reason he could 


conceived statues of angels, which flutter over 
the water. 
The Castle of St. Angelo, the fortress andthe 
state prison of Rome, is constructed from the 
remains of the celebrated Moles Hadriani, the 
mausoleum erected by the Emperor Hadrian as 
a sepulchre for the imperial dead. It appears 
to have been converted into a fortress during 
the siege of Rome by the Goths, in 537, when 
the besieged cast down from its walls the statues 
and other ornaments of the place upon the as- 
sailants. The building, which is circular in its 
form, and about two hundred and nineteen feet 
in diameter, resis upon a square base composed 
of large blocks of peperino, the heart of which 
is traversed by various sepulchral passages and 
chambers designed to receive the bodies of the 
dead. During the middle ages the Moles Ha- 
driani continued to be employed as a place of 
defence, and is mentioned in the annals of that 
period, sometimes under the name of the Tower 
of Créscentius, and sometimes of the House of 
Theodoric. 
During the pontificate of Alexander the Sixth, 


not conceive how the man could be cut into two 
pieces. Uponthis he sent for me, and made an 
inguiry into the whole affair. 1 told him the art 
| | had used to fire in that manner; but as for the 
man’s being split into two pieces, neither he 
nor I were able to account for it. So falling 
upon my knees I entreated his holiness to ab- 
solve me from the guilt of homicide, as likewise 
from other crimes which | had committed in that 
castle in the. service of the church. The pope, 
lifting up his hands, and making the sign of the 
cross over me, said that he blessed me, and 
gave me his absolution for all the homicides | 
had ever committed, or ever should commit, in 
the service of the apostolical church. Upon 
quitting him I again went up to the battery, and 
continuing to keep a constant fire, I scarce once 
missed all the time; my drawing, my elegant 
studies, and my taste for music, all vanished 
before this butchering business; and if I were 
to give a particular account of all the exploits 
I performed in this infernal employment, | should 
astonish all the world; but 1 pass them by for 
the sake of brevity.”’ 
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fortress where he had performed these prodigies | 
of gunnery. He contrived upon this occasion | 
to employ his skill in effecting an escape, the | 
particulars of which he has detailed with con- | 
siderable minuteness in his Memoirs. He sue- 
ceeded in descending from the battlements of | 
the castle undetected and unhurt; but in at-| 
tempting to scale one of the outer walls, he 
fell, and became insensible. On recovering his | 
senses, he imagined he had been beheaded, and 
was in purgatory. Notwithstanding the injury 
he had received, he contrived to crawl away; | 
and though the pontiff, Paul II1., had himself, | 
in his youth, made his escape from the same | 
confinement, he was again committed to prison, | 
where he suffered incredible hardships, and wit- | 
nessed still more incredible visions. 

The castle of St. Angelo received the appel- 
lation which it now bears in the pontificate of 
Gregory the Great, who, in crossing the bridge 
of St. Angelo, as he went to offer up prayers 
for the deliverance of the Romans from a pesti- 
lence with which they were afflicted, beheld on 
the summit of the Moles Adriani the figure of | 
an angel sheathing a sword. In commemora- 
tion of this vision, the brazen statue which still 
crowns the castle was erected, and the building, 


is already stated, received the name by which | 


if 


t has since been distinguished. It has been 
long used as a public prison, and contains about 
jour hundred wretched criminals, who have been 
sentenced to the galleys. The upper apart- 
ments, which present little worthy of notice, 
are used as prisons for the confinement of state 
criminals. In the principal saloon is exhibited 


a bust of Hadrian; and this apartment was used | 


as a theatre for the representation of a tragedy 
during the fifteenth century, under the directions 
of Cardinal Riario. From the summit of the 
castle a fine view is presented of the windings 
of the Tiber. 

On Easter Monday a splendid display of fire- 
works is exhibited from the summit of the Castle 
of St. Angelo, a spectacle which has been re- 
presented by the fiery pencil of Wright of Der- 
by. The first discharge of the fireworks con- 
sists of upwards of four thousand rockets, pro- 
ducing a fountain of flame, the magnificence of 
which it is dificult to imagine. Other devices 
succeed, and the exhibition is terminated with a 
shower of rockets like the first. 

At an inconsiderable distance from the castle 
of St. Angelo stands the palace of the Vatican, 
‘he principal residence of the supreme pontiff. 
lhe vast and irregular mass of buildings which 
compose this palace were erected at various pe- 
nods, as the convenience or the taste of suc- 
cessive popes suggested. The early history of 
the palace is lost in remote antiquity. About 
the year 800, it was the residence of Charle- 
inagne. Nicholas the Third and Innocent the 
Second added to the building; and to Nicholas 
the Fifth it owes the rooms which were after- 


it was the fortune of Bevenuto Cellini, at a{ The triple portico was the work of Leo the 
subsequent period, to become a prisoner in the | 


_a low computation, to amount to 4422. 





Wards illustrated by the pencil of Raphael. 
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Tenth: and anew palace was annexed to the 
edifice by Sixtus the Fifth. Pius the Sixth com- 
pleted the structure by the addition of the Mu- 
seo Pio Clementino. The architecture is vari- 
ous, and the effect, consequently, far from plea- 


| sing; its being situated upon higher ground than 


St. Peter’s, which it immediately adjoins, in- 
jures in some degree the view of that magnifi- 


| cent temple. 


The extent of the Vatican is almost incredi- 
ble. The number of apartments in it is said, at 
De la 
Lande states them to be 11,246; while accord- 
ing to Bonanni they are not less in number than 
13,000. : 

As a treasury of art the Vatican is unequalled 
in its lavish magnificence. Not only does it 
contam within its limits the walls of the Sistine 
chapel, stamped with the genius of Michael 
Angelo; not only does it comprise the loggie 
and the stanze of Raphael; but it boasts one of 
the richest collections in the world of ancient 
sculpture, and a library of manuscripts of une- 
qualled value and rarity. When to these trea- 
sures are added its pavements of ancient mosaic, 
its columns of prophyry and alabaster, its gates 
of brass, its ceilings of gold, its richly wrought 
tapestries, and its long succession of galleries, 
stored with all that is curious and beautiful in 
ancient or modern art, it must be confessed, that 
it is a residence worthy of a potentate who 
claims to be the head of Christendom. 

In close juxtaposition with the palace of the 
Vatican stands the church of St. Peter, the 
most magnificent temple of the christian world. 
It rises, according to some antiquarians, from 
the site of the Circus of Nero. The apostle, 
having suffered martyrdom under that emperor, 
was buried, as tradition reports, in a grotto or 
cave, now covered by the superb edifice which 
bears his name; but there is reason to believe 
that the body of the apostle never reposed in 
this spot. 

At a very early period, and, as it is said, by 
Constantine, a church was dedicated in this 
place to St. Peter. In the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, a new edifice was commenced 
by Nicholas the Fifth, but the ancient church 
was not entirely removed until the pontificate 
of Julius the Second, in 1506, when the first 
stone of the present building was laid. 

The history of the building of St. Peter’s, 
and the description of the splendours of its 
architectural decoration, would literally re- 
quire volumes to do them justice. The trea~ 
sures of a succession of pontifis and the ge- 
nius of several generations of architects were 
lavished upon the edifice. During the pontiti- 
cates of Julius the Second, Leo the Tenth, Ad- 
rian the Sixth, Clement the Seventh, Paul the 
Third, Julius the Third, Pius the Fifth, Gregory 
the Thirteenth, Sixtus the Fifth, Paul the Fifth, 
and Alexander the Seventh, the vast work still 
proceededg and it was not until three centuries 
anda half had been consumed iu the labour 
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that the mighty mass was completed. The 
whole sum expended upon the church, before its 
completion, has been reckoned at forty-seven 
millions of scudi, upwards of ten millions and 
a half sterling. It has been said that the build- 
ing of the church was one of the principal 
causes of the Reformation, since the expenses 
of it were so great that the pontifis were com- 
pelled to disciedit the Catholic faith by issuing 
an extra number of indulgences. During the 
pentificate of Sixtus the Fifth, six hundred 
workmen were employed day and night upon 
the cupola, which, by this extraordinary exer- 
tion, was completed in the space of twenty-two 
months. In one story only of the dome eleven 
hundred beams were employed, one hundred of 
which were of such magnitude that the arms of 
two men could not embrace them. 


The eye of the traveller is generally deceived | 


as to the vast extent of this edifice, which, from 
the admirable proportion of its parts, does not 
present that idea of magnitude which might be 
expected. So great is the deception, on first en- 
tering the church, that the statues of the evan- 
gelists appear to be little larger than life, when 
such in fact is their magnitude, that the pen in 
the hand of St. Mark is six feet long. It is only 
gradually, and by comparing the objects before 
him with himself, that the traveller obtains a 
correct notion of the collossal temple which he 
is admiring. The whole length of the church, 
from wall to wall, is six hundred and nine feet, 
while our own St. Paul’s measures only five 
hundred and twenty-one. The length of the 
Duomo at Milan is four hundred and thirty-nine, 
and of St. Sophia at Constantinople, three hun- 
dred and fifty seven feet. The temples of the 
ancient world cannot be compared with St. Pe- 
ter’s in point of magnitude. . 'n Rome, the 
largest of the temples, that of Jupiter Capito- 
linus, is supposed to have been about two hun- 
dred feet in length; and the Parthenon measured 
two hundred and thirty in length, and ninety- 
eight in width. 


The cupola of St. Peter’s has always been 
represented as one of the most sublime efforts 
of architectural science. ‘* The cupola,’’ says 
Mr. Forsyth, ‘is glorious. Viewed in its de- 


sign, its altitude, or even its decoration, as a | 


whole, oras a part, it enchants the eye, it satis- 
fies the taste, itexpandsthe soul. The very air 
seems to eat up all that is harsh or collossal, and 
leaves Us nothing but the sublime to feast on—a 
sublime peculiar to the genius of the immortal 
architect, and comprehensible only on the spot.”’ 
Lord Byron has celebrated, in some of his most 
splendid verses, the glories of the Dome. 


But lo! the dome—the vast and wondrous dome, 

To which Diana’s marvel was a cell— 

Christ’s mighty shrine above his martyr’s tomb! 

I have behe'd the Ephesian’s miracle— 

Its columns strew the wilderness, and dwell 4 

The hyzna and the jackall in their shade ; 

IT have beheld Sophia’s bright roofs swell 

Their glittering mass i’ the sun, and have stirvey’d 
Its sanctuary the while the usurping Moslem prayed ; 


But thou, of temples old, or altars new, 

Standest alone—with nothing like to thee— 

Worthiest of God, the holy and the true. 

Since Zion’s desolation, when that He 

Forsook his former city, what could be, 

Of earthly structures, in his honour piled, 

Of a sublimer aspect? Majesty, 

Power, Glory. Strength, and Beauty, all are aisled 
In this eternal ark of worship undefiled. 


Enter: its grandeur overwhelms thee not ; 

And why? itis not lessen’d; but thy mind, 

Expanded by the genius of the spor, 

Has grown collossal, and can only find 

A fit abode wherein appear enshrined 

Thy hopes of immortality ; and thou 

Shalt one day, if found worthy, so defined, 

See thy God face to face, as thou dost know 
His Holy of Holies, nor be blasted by his brow. 


Thou movest—but increasing with the advance 

Like climbing some great Alp, which still doth rise, 

Dece ived by its gigantic ele gance ; 

Vastness which grows—but grows to harmonize— 

All musical in its immensittes ; 

= = ? . + } 

Rich marble—richer painting—shrines where flame 

Ty iF 4 ld—:; }hauechty d = Rage Se 

Che lamps of gold—and haughty dome which vies 

In air with Earth’s chief structures. though their frame 
Sits on the firm-set ground—and this the clouds must claim, 





Thou scest not all; buat piecemeal thou must break, 
To separate contemplation, the great whole ; 

And as the ocean many bays will make, 

That ask the eye—so here condense thy soul 

To more immediate objects, and control 

Thy thoughts until thy mind hath got by heart 

lis eloquent proportions, and unro}l 

In mighty graduations, part by part, 

| The glory which at once upon thee did not dart, 


Not by its fault—but thine ; Our outward sense 
Is but of gradual grasp—and as it is 

That what we have of feeling most intense 
Outstrips our faint expression ; even sc this 
Outshining and o’erwhelming edifice 

Fools our fond gaze, and greatest of the great 
Defies at first our Nature’s littleness, 

Til. growing with its growth, we thus dilate 

| Our spirits to the size of that they contemplate, 

Of the interior decorations of St. Peter’s— 
its lavish treasures of marbles, its mosaic eeil- 
ings, its statues, its paintings, and its innumera- 
ble and splendid tombs and trophies, no narra- 
tive can give an adequate Mea. Such is the 
| magnificent scale to which the eye grows accus- 
tomed, that the Baldacchino, or great canopy, 
over the high altar, and immediately under the 
dome, though equal in height to the Farnese 
palace, one of the loftiest in Rome, does not 
strike the spectator as remarkable for its alti- 
tude. The gilding alone of this canopy, which 
is of bronze, cost forty thousand scudi, upwards 
of nine thousand pounds sterling. 

The spectacle presented by the devout per- 
sons who come to worship in this vast temple 
has been well painted by a lively and popular 
writer. ‘**A group of peasants, in grotesque 
and highly picturesque costumes, were flocking 
round the bronze statue of St. Peter, to give it 
the pious salutation they had wandered from 
their distant mountain homes to bestow. * * * 
Round the confessionals female penitents, cloth- 
ed in black, and deeply veiled, were kneeling, 
whispering through the gate into the ear of thes 
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ghestly father that tale of human guilt and 
misery no other mortalear might hear. Their 
faces were concealed, but their figure and atti- 
tude seemed to express deep humiliation, grief, 
and compunction. ‘The countenances of the 
confessors were various. Some fat, lethargic, 
and indiflerent, expressed, and seemed capable 
of expressing nothing. Others seemed to wear 
the air of attention, surprise, admonition, weari- 
ness, OF Impatience; but in one only could I 
trace the tenderness of compassion, and of gen- 
tle yet impressive rebuke. it was an old Do- 
minican Monk, whose cowl, thrown back, dis- 
played a pallid cheek, deeply marked with the 
lines of piety and resignation. and in whose 
mild eye; shaded by a few thin gray hairs, shone 
the habitual kindness of christian charity. He 
seemed, in the beautiful language of scripture, 
‘A man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief; 
humble and patient, yet tolerant of human frailty, 
as they generally are, in the highest degree, 
who the least need toleration from others, In 
striking contrast to this venerable old monk was 
a cardinal, whose robe of state was carried by 
his train-bearer, and whose steps were fol! owed 
by an immense retinue of servants. He was 
going round to all the altars in succession, and 
kneeling before them to offer up his pompoys 
prayers, The servants, dressed in sumptuous 
liveries, were on their knees behind, but some 
of them growing tired of the length of his de- 
yolions, were in this posture making grimaces at 
each other, and cutting jokes, sotto voce; and 
one or two of them in the rear had got up again, 
when the cardinal’s eye glanced round, and down 
they plunged, more deep in apparent prayer 
than ever. Near this princely priest, as near 
as they could get, were some wretched diseased 
cripples, covered with rags and fiith, and crawl- 
ing on their hands and knees over the marble 
pavement of this superb edifice, vainly demand- 
ing charity in the most abject terms of misery 
and supplication. One of 
wretches, finding his petitions disregard:d, 
last, at a distance and in silence, began to wor- 
ship at the same shrine, as if to implore from 
Heaven that mercy which man had denied. 
* * Some pilgrims, too, were among the 
supplicants of the manifold shrines, and it would 
be a curious task to analyse the motives that 
ied them hither. They were chiefly young, 
strong men, apparently from the lower classes 
of society, whose appearance certainly did not 
denote that they had suffered much from the 
hardships and privations of the way. * * * 
Some of them were very fine looking men. Their 
large black eyes and expressive countenances 
Oy ershadowed by their broad-brimmed hats, 
their oil-skin tippets, cockle-shells, scrip, rosa- 
res, and staff, had to us a novelty that was po- 
etical as well as picturesque. Some of them 
had come from the mountains of Spain, and 
seemed resolved to lay in a stock of indulgen- 
ces to serve them the rest of their lives.’’ 
An enthusiastic old traveller, Lassels, con- 
cludes his account of St, Peter’s with the fol- 


15* 


these untortunate | 
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lowing remarkable eulogy. ‘‘ You will, per- 
haps, ‘wonder, when you hear that this church 
is the eighth wonder of the world; that. the 
pyramids of Egypt, the walls of Babylon, the 
Pharos, Colossus, &c. were but heaps of stones, 
compared to this fabric; that it hath put all an. 
tiqui'y to the blush, and all posterity to a non- 
plus; that its several parts are all incomparable 
master-pieces; its pictures all originals; its stat- 
ues perfect models; that it hath a revenue of 
above twenty thousand pounds a year only for 
the fabric; that it hath cost, till the year 1654, 
(the accounts being then suthined up,) forty 
millions of crowns; that most of the popes since 
Julius the Second’s time (and they have been 
twenty-three in all) have heartened and ad- 
vanced this work; that the prime architects of 
the world, San Gallo, Bramante, Baldassere, 
Buonarota, Giacomo della Porta, Giovanni Fon- 
tana. Carlo Maderno, and now Cavaliero Berni- 

have brought it on to this. perfection, that 
the whole church itself is nothing but the quint- 
escence of wit and wealth strained into a eli- 
gious design of making a handsome house to 
God, aad of fulfilling the divine oracle, which 
promised that magna erit gloria domus istiug 
novissim.e plusquam primz.”? 





UNITED STATES’ ARSENAL; 


NEAR BRIDESBURG, PA, 


This Arsenal, a plate of which was published 
in our last number, is situated on Frankford 
creek, about a quarter of a mile from the Dela- 
ware river, and between Bridesburg village and 
the borough of Frankford. It was commenced 
in the year 1816, but various delays ensuing, it 
was not entirely completed until 1830. It con. 
sists of six large and capacious stone bvildings, 
and two small workshops, forming a square, be- 
sides a magazine and gun shop. 

This Arsenal is one of the principal depots for 
small arms, ammunition, &c. At this time it 
contains about two millions of flints, five hun. 
dred thousand pounds of refined uitre, and thirty- 
nine thousand stand of small arms, besides a 
large quantity of other military stores. The 
establishment is at present commanded by Co- 
lonel J. B. Walback, of the first Regiment of 
Artillery. 

—<——— 

If we are in love, we deceive ourselves; we 
ascribe to the favoured she the most unparalleled 
and superhuman excellencies, But if we enter 
into engagements deliberately and in cool blood, 
we well know that it is a compromise. The 
creature tat our exalted imagination has figured 
to us, does not exist on the face of the earth. Of 
those that do exist, only a small number are ac- 
cessible, to us, or are such as we haye the small- 
est chance to win to favour our addresses. We 
contentedly give up some of the qualifications 
we should*have desired in the partner of our life, 





and accept of such as are within our reach. 
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A MOTHER’?S GRAVE. 

No marvel that poets have chosen home and 
their native land, as grateful themes of song. In 
themselves, the words are full of melody; in 
their associations they form exquisite music. It 
is a blessed thing to have a haven of rest where 
love lights its beacon and keeps its vigils to greet 
the returning wanderer, weary of a cheerless 
pilgrimage by flood or field. God help those for 
whom every country wears a foreign aspect— 
who avert their steps from the dwelling of their 
fathers, banished by the clouds of discord, or the 
rank weeds of desolation! Pleasant to me, as 
the face of an early friend, were the broken shores 
of my country, and the wide opening bay which 
was in full view before us.. The vessel touches 
at a well known sea-port, where my luggage we 
consigned to the care of Jonathan, who was to 
make a short stay there with a relation: as it was 
but two days’ journey to my native villige, | 
proceeded direct and on foot. 
prime. The morn I started was as rosy as the 


matin flush of midsummer; the virgin breath of 


the meadows and gardens, through which the 
road meandered, gave lightness to the bosom, 
elasticity to the footstep. The vine-branchés 
were shooting forth their infant foliage, and or- 
chard after orchard, ever and anon, enriched the 
breeze with a tide of fragrance, inspiring, in the 
fervour of noon-day, a voluptuous languor. 
Gladsome to the eye that expatiates on nature 
is the matronal beauty of the blossoming apple- 
tree; surpassingly gladsome was it to me, just 
landed from the waters in the country of my birth 
where | had from childhood, been encircled by 
its peaceful glories. The hues of sunset were 
glowingly interstreaked, varying from the warm- 
est crimson to the tenderest green, and in their 
wavy irradiations imparted to the western sky 
the fanciful resemblance of a superb ocean-shell. 
'Sired of travel, I came in sight of the rustic 
chapel where [ used to go up, with our house, to 
worship. My feet were blistered, my shoes arid 
with dust. I turned into the cool, grassy bury- 
ing-ground, to calm the flutter of my spirits, to 
rest my limbs, and to refresh my soiled apparel 
lest a chance encounter with an acquaintance 


should betray my pedestrian return. The chapel | 


had been white-washed and re-painted, and, peer- 
ing through its shade of larch and yew, presented 
a soothing emblem of Christian tranquillity. 
Time, place, and circumstance, were masters of 
my mood. I did not wish to dispel the religious 
awe that solemnised the soul; and from a resist- 
less reverence for those who slept beneath, | 
refrained from profaning the luxuriant herbage 
hy the taint of the highway. I passed to the 
lonely spot where, apart from the rest, beneatha 
weeping willow, was my mother’s grave. ‘The 
shrubs which surrounded it were flourishing—no 
unseemly weed had permission to vegetate there 
—the birds nestled in the branches of the over- 
shadowing tree, secure of protection near the 
remains of her who was meek and merciful to 
all the creatures of God. The moss-covered 
headstone had been displaced by one of recent 
construction. In addition to the simple conse- 
eration to the memory of the departed, it bore 
the inscription of ** Blessed are they who die in 
the Lord.” I bared my brow, pressed my lip 
and eheek to the name of my parent cut in the 


A MOTHER’S GRAVE-—LOST AND FOUND. 


Spring was in its | 





cold slab, and prayed that her dove-like spirit 
might resume its ascendency over my father, 
whom, like her I loved, but whom, unlike her, | 
dreaded. 





Written for the Casket. 
LOST AND FOUND. 
A TALE. 

‘“« He looked upon her, and her hurried gaze 

Was at his look dropp’d instant on the ground, 

But o’er her cheek of beauty rush’d a blaze, 

Her bosom heaved above :ts silken bound.” 

It was a lovely night! the bright moonbeams 
put to shame the artificial glare of the many 
lamps, which of a dark night lend such bril- 
liancy to the city of New York. Many of the 
fair and gay had sunk to rest, whilst others min- 
gled in the dance, or lent an attentive ear to the 
dulcet and soul-breathing sounds of melody.— 
The silence which reigned was suddenly broken, 
by the boisterous merriment of two or three 
youths, whose Joud laugh resounded through 
the now deserted streets. There was one 
among them, however, who seemed not to 
participate in their mirth, as he walked -silent 
and something apart from his companions, 
who occasionally ceased their merriment, to 
jeer him on his noiseless step and vnsocial 
manner. Suddenly their ears were assailed by 
a shriek for help, apparently proceeding froma 
street in an Opposite direction. 

‘** Hallo! there is a ship in distress,’’ said one, 

** *Tis indeed a cry of distress,’’ said the hi- 
therto silent youth; ** will you accompany me,” 
he continued, as he started forward in the direc- 
tion from whence the sound issued. 

‘** By jove no,’’ responded his companions. 

** It is steering too far out of the way,”’’ said 
one, ** besides it was a woman’s voice. You 
may be sure there is not much danger in the 
wind.’ 

He did not wait to reply, but hastened on.— 


be 


;At this moment the cry was repeated, and as 


,he approached, a female voice exclaimed in 











alarmed accents, 

** Rescue me, for heaven’s sake,’’ as she 
struggled to free herself from the grasp of a 
man, who, though in the garb of a gentleman, 
was uttering the most insulting language, and 
endeavouring to drag her forward, whilst his 
frequent hiccup conveyed an assurance of his 
being in astate of intoxication. 

One moment sufficed to set the lady at liberty, 
the next assured her of safe protection. 

** Oh do not leave me,’’ she exclaimed, in an 
imploring voice, a slight foreign actent render- 
ing the sounds peculiarly musical; whilst fher 
trembling frame betrayed excessive alarm, as 
she clung to his arm as if fearful of being again 
left to the persecution of the wretch she had 
just escaped. 

**God will reward you, stranger, for this act 
of kindness! I can only offer my thanks, and 
prayers for you.’’ 

‘** And be assured, fair lady, they more than 
repay me for taking a few steps out of my way, 
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LOST AND 


independent of the gratification I experience in 
having been serviceable to a fellow-being, par- 
ticularly one of your sex! but calm your fears, I 
entreat you, and direct me where to find your 
residence. I shall not enquire into the chance 
which left you alone at this unseasonable hour, 
hoping it may prove a fortunate one which led 
to this meeting.” 

‘I feel you have a right to know,’’ she re- 
plied; ‘* but, stranger, circumstances over which 
I have no control, torbid me, at present, to re- 
veal that which is necessary to free me from 
the contempt which you must necessarily feel, 
for a female thus situated, in a strange country, 
alone, at mid-night! but should we ever meet 
again, at some future time, ’tis probable, that 
is, 1 hope 1 may be permitted to explain all that 
now seems mysterious in my conduct. At pre- 
sent, farewell! may Heaven shield you from dan- 
ger!”’ 

Saying which, as they came in front of a 
dwelling, she extended a hand as if to atone for 
her seeming ingratitude, and was about to as- 
cend the steps which led to it, but unconscious- 
'y much interested, he detained her. 

‘‘{ naturally feel an interest in one I have 
been so fortunate as to render a service; may I 
not be permitted to enquire after your health 
inthe morning, after this exposure to the mid- 
night air?’? 

‘Ido not fear it,’’ she said quickly, as if un- 
willing to reply to the first part of his address. 
“Ah! this does, indeed, remind me of the serene 
sky of my own fair country—but now, adieu, 
oace more!’? 

‘One moment stay—by what name?’’ 

But hastily interrupting him, she exclaimed in 
Italian, 

“Excuse me—pardon me! (Ah, me! I forget 
it is not your language I am speaking,) I thank 
you—i thank you—but it is unnecessary, I shall 
receive the intention as the act.”’ 

“Then you cannot refuse to grant me a view 
of your features?”’ 

Saying which, without awaiting a reply, the 
youth sportively threw back the hood which had 
concealed them, while his attention became ri- 
vetted in wonder and admiration, on the lovely 
and youthful face before him. The pale moon- 
beams threw a shade of soft light o’er features 
‘ovelier than a peri’s! as she stood for a mo- 
ment as if willing to indulge him in this one re- 


| juest: but as she timidly raised her eyes, and 


met the expression of his, she blushed deeply, 
ind hastily replacing the hood, she bounded up 
‘he steps with the agility of a gazelle—applied 
a key to the door, and quickly disappeared. 

Our hero, without knowing wherefore, as- 
cended the steps also, and as recollecting him- 
‘el, and blushing inwardly at his inadvertency, 
“¢ Was about to descend with the same quick- 
‘vss, when a male voice exclaimed in Italian, 

‘Antoine! is it you, my love?” 

And the soft voice of the unknown replying 
in its dulcet tones, attracted his attention, and 
fiained him to the spot, A light appeared, 
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then receded, but quickly appearing in the room 
above, a fair hand was extended to lowera mus- 
Jin curtain, through whose gauzy texture a light 
form was discernable, as it flitted past once or 
twice, then disappeared. The youth took one 
more survey of the dwelling which contained 
the houri, which had so enchained his feelings 
that he might be enabled to recognize it in the 
morning, and departed, not, however, without 
a few fugitive glances over his shoulder, until 
the turning of another street concealed it from 
his view. Retracing his steps slowly, while there 
will be no difficulty in discovering the subject of 
his musings, his eye was attracted by something 
of a glittering substance—he stooped, and rais- 
ed from the pavement a ring, which, from its 
dazzling appearance, must have been a bril- 
liant. 

‘It must be her’s!’’ he exclaimed internally, 
‘‘and if so, will afford a good excuse for seeing 
her again.”’ 

And placing it on the smallest finger on his 
hand with secret satisfaction, he soon reached 
his place of refuge for the night. On reaching his 
apartment, the ring was carefully examined, and 
found to contain the initials R. G. to A. E., and 
the words, affection’s tribute, neatly cut on the 
other side. 

«Then it is indeed the fair Antoine’s!’’ thought 
the youth as he gazed long and ardently at the 
glittering bawble, ‘* ’tis evidently a memento of 
affection!’? he murmured, half audibly, from one 
perhaps whe has gained her young heart! then 
the remembrance of the male voice he had 
heard, addressing her in terms of endearment, 
came upon his recollection like the remembrance 
of a troubled dream! and he started at its hav- 
ing caused an emotion so new and undefined. 

‘*?T was passing strange, that a little Italian, 
unknown and scarcely seen, should thus pro- 
duce sensations which the beauties of all na- 
tions had failed to excite.”” Amid these con- 
jectures he fell asleep: but a form as beautiful 
as an angel’s, flitted before him with steps as 
noiseless as a summer zephyr. He put out a 
hand to detain her, and grasped the inanimate 
bed- post. 

The brilliant rays of a July sun beamed 
through the open casement of the still slum- 
bering youth, whom a smart rap at the door now 
awakened. 

‘¢ Who’s there?’’ he enquired in a drowsy tone. 

‘‘ Your baggage is ready, sir!’’ returned the 
punetual waiter, ‘‘the hack is at the door, and 
itis nearly time for the steamboat to depart!’’ 

‘*] thank you, but I have determined to re- 
main a few days longer—you may send away 
the hack!’’ 

‘* I beg pardon, sir, for disturbing you, but I 
understood you that your departure to-day was 
all important, when you desired me not to fail 
to have you awakened, in case you over-slept 
yourself!”? A slight blush tinged the youth’s 
cheek, as he replied, 

‘‘Unforeseen circumstances had detained him!’’ 

The ring was again examined; carefully de- 
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posited in a little note three times, and as often 
taken out, and the note re-read, and finally put 
inte the fourth, and last time, and sealed. He 
now sallied forth in search of the habitation 
which contained the fair object of so much pre- 
paration. There wasa slight quickening of the 
pulses, as he ascended the steps, and he pulled 
the bell with such violence as to fix the atten- 
tion of several persons passing, who read in his 
anxious countenance some remarkable intelli- 
gence for the inmates of the house. A servant 
appeared, 

‘* This is, I believe, a—a boarding house? 
Mrs, a—a, I really forget the lady’s name.”’ 

“ Brown,” said the man, kindly assisting him 
and very naturally attributing his confusion to 
his failure in memory. 

** Brown—yes, that is the name. There are, 
I believe, some foreigners with Mrs. Brown at 
present.”’ 

‘* Walk in, sir,”? said the polite black, ** and 
I will soon find out the persons you desire to see, 
and acquaint them with it.”’ 

Saving which, the young man was ushered 
into the parlour. He had been seated here some 
moments, (after requesting the young lady 
should be informed some one desired her pre- 
sence on business of importance to herself) 
anxiously awaiting a reply to lis message, or the 
appearance of the unknown herself. This last 
gratification however he scarcely dared hope, 
after her mysterious conduct the preceding night; 
but at this moment a light step sounded on the 
stairs. His heart beat quick with expectation. 

«‘{ shall then see her again, thought he. The 
door was opened not very gently, and a lady— 
not young and beautiful, but about the age of 
forty-five, somewhat wrinkled, sallow, and scror- 
ney appeared, who unceremoniously announced 
herself as Mrs. B. and forthwith enquired the pur- 
pose of his visit. The young man started, as well 
he might, at this sudden transmutation; but soon 
recovering his composure, and bowing gracefully, 
and apologising for his unintentional encroach- 
ment on Mrs. Brown’s time, he repeated his en- 
quiries, assuring her his business was of some 
importance to the lady; and requesting he might 
be permitted to see her for a few moments 
only. 

«© Then you’!! have to follow her to Washing- 
ton, as she left here this morning with her hus- 
band.”’ 

‘* Her husband!”’ ejaculated he. 

“* Yes, I think I teld youso just now. Is there 
any thing wonderful in a beautiful young crea- 
ture having a husband?”’ 

‘* But are you sure it is not her father or bro- 
ther, or—or some relation? She seemed too 
young; but the male voice,” he continued, ** mus- 
ingly” 

‘* She is fifteen,’ interrupted Mrs. Brown; ‘* I 
was married before I was that old.”’ 

The youth looked incredulous. 

«© She is positively married, however, I assure 

ou; but I thought you knew her?” 

The brilliant hue which excitement had called 


into the youth’s cheek, and which had given 
place to the paleness of death; this abrupt in- 
terrogation soon recalled. 


‘* I—I was fortunate enough to render her a 
slight service last evening; as also to finda 
trinket, which I believe to be hers: I, therefore, 
came to enquire if | were right in my conjecture; 
and, if so, return it to its owner. Its loss will, 
no doubt, occasion some uneasiness, and as her 
departure has prevented my returning it per- 
sonally, I must beg you will favour me with her 
address, that I may do so as soon as possible.” 

‘* Her name is Madame Justin,’’ said the la- 
conic Mrs. Brown; ‘* that is all I know about 
her. She -was only here a week.”’ 

** Her hus——band is then a Frenchman?’’ 

“s Yea,” 

He was about to enquire further, but reproach- 
ing himself for so much curiosity he departed; 
not, however, without causing some sensations 
very similar to his own, regarding the lost trin- 
ket, in Mrs. Brown; though she was too prudent 
a personage to betray it by wordor look. Thus 
were all our hero’s airy visions suddenly annihi- 
lated! His spirits were full of pathos, and his 
fervour, when excited, flowed in deep channels, 
and its influence was most striking and irresist- 
ible; but hitherto there had been nothing in his 
young life to call forth feelings, but newly 
awakened, he was therefore surprised at their 
intenseness. There is a chord in our nature 
which frequently lies dormant for want of a con- 
genial spirit, whose sympathising touch could 
cause its vibration. It was thus with F. Duval, 
Who shall say that sympathy exists only in imag 
nation—that love is a mere excitement of the 
fancy? Is it not its mysterious agency that causes 
| the souls of individnals intended for each other 
| (seemingly at their formation) to know and re- 
cognize its mystic partner when they meet, whom 
no similarity of mind or tastes seems to have 
destined for each. other?—Fleurnoy Duval had 
been early devoted to his country’s service, and 
had just succeeded in getting detached from the 
frigate ————, then lying at New York, having 
been lately summoned to attend to business o! 
importance for his widowed mother, who resided 
in Virginia; whence it was his intention to have 
started the morning after his rencontre with the 
fair stranger, and he blushed to think how he 
had been prevented from fulfilling so sacred 4 
duty as atlention to the will of a parent. His 
father had been a brave officer in the army, and 
his death, which occurred about six months pre- 
vious to his return, had left a deep impression 
on mind and spirits, which had never in his hap- 
piest moments been gay, and for which he had 
often to endure the appellation of Sir Melan- 
choly, from his merry_messmates. His noble 
soul and generous heart fhis thorough knowledge 
of the profession he gloried in, his intelligent 
mind, and unassuming manners, together witt 
an exceedingly handsome exterior, combined to 
render him an object of universal admiration, 
and, though his years had not exceeded twenty, 





those qualities had never failed to ensure !¢ 
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from its purity and gentleness, would alone have 
entitled him to the esteem of the amiable part 
of mankind. It was his tenderness for his mo- 
ther; his affectionate solicitude for her welfare! 
It was of that meek solicitous kind which we 
are apt to feel at the sight of helpless infancy. 
There is nothing in life so attractive as the af- 
fection of a dutiful child! It originates in feel- 
ing so pure, so free from selfishness; comparing 
it with the agitating sensations which had late- 
ly taken possession of him, he was surprised to 
find his feelings thus violently affected, by what 
had proved to be the vain chimera of an excited 
imagination. It was a mild and tranquil day; 
naught disturbed the still beauty of the scene 
which presented itself to the admiring group 
which had gathered round the sides of the steam 
boat , as she silently glided through the 
sleepy waters of the Hudson; but the evolutions 
of the wheels, which was not unharmonious to 
the scene. On one side stood a gentleman, 
attired in the undress of a Naval Captain, cut in 
the fashion of the day; he had passed the meri- 
dian of life; but the traces of great personal 
beauty were still visible, in features o’er which 
there was a melancholy cast, which seemed re- 
flected on the fine face of a youth, who: stood 
beside him, somewhat similarly attired. They 
stood apart from the rest, seemingly without 
design, and conversed at intervals. The boat 
had stopped suddenly soon after leaving the 
wharf, apparently without attracting the least 
attention from either of the personages we have 
described, which had caused much conjecture 





spect, But there wasa feeling of his heart which, 
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the long ray of light which glanced across them; 
as the sun, reddening into the brilliancy of day, 
poured his flood of glory upon its bosom; inter- 
spersed with a few purple clouds, which were 
brightened with streaks of gold. Here and 
there a few large vessels lay meekly resting in 
its bright waters, throwing their dark shadows 
far along them. 

‘** This is a glorious day, Fleurnoy, is it not, 
boy? Ah, this scene reminds me when I last 
sailed over the blue waters of the glorious Medi- 
terranean. When the fair waters themselves 
flowing gracefully, amid the various and enchant- 
ing beauty of nature, and playfully bathing the 
flowery isles that gem its bright bosom, glisten- 
ed beneath the yet clearer hue of her cloudless 
skies as they glittered in the rays of the sun’s 
mild yellow light. It recalls to me the days of 
my youth, before misfortune had blasted my 
fair hopes. The hopes, and even fears, which 
then agitated my breast, were pleasurable emo- 
tions; and the brightest visions warmed my 
heart. Every thing areund me seemed decked 
in gay colours, just as they now seem to you.— 
All my anticipations were joyous—now all have 
passed, and left what! nothing but their memory, 
and the exciting recollection it occasions. But 
where got you this brilliant affair, Fleurnoy?’’ 
he said, quickly, as if desirous of dispelling the 
gloomy thoughts which had arisen, touching a 
ring on the youth’s finger. The young man,, 
blushed deeply as he replied, he only retained it 
until he should succeed in finding its rightful 
owner: adding he had found it inthe city a few 





nightsbefore. The other gazed at it a few mo- 


among the ladies as to their being possessed of ,; ments, and it seemed to excite more curiosity 
the sense of hearing and seeing: as this little oc- {than was consistent with his usual manner, and 
currence, though so common in iself, had not | there was a slight tremor in his voice as he de- 


jailed to excite a proportionate quantity of curi- 
osity in themselves. The younger of the two, 
however, seemed suddenly to have regained a 
portion of this irritating sensation; as his gaze 
became all at once unbecomingly attracted to- 
wards two objects, which now met his gaze.— 
It was an old man—seemingly a foreigner—and 
alad apparently twelve or fourteen years of age. 
There was something in the boy’s face which 
seemed to enchain the observance of the youth; 
‘ur his gaze was so keen and inquisitive, that it 
attracted the attention of its object, for he 
blushed deeply—pulled his cap downeclose over 
lis features, drew the cloth cloaky,which he 
‘ore, close about his person, andshramk timidly 
vehind the old man, as if desirous of being freed 
‘tom farther observation. The latter spoke to 
dim ina low tone, which seemed to re-assure 
‘im, for he raised his eyes, and endeavoured to 
ok about; but meeting the still earnest gaze of 
Pe youth opposite, they were again lowered.— 
b'inust be some relation, yg murmured inwardly ; 
Probably a brother. Thepvery expression of her 
‘yes—a foreigner too! If must be so. His sur- 
ses were here interrupted by an exclamation 
‘om his companion. 

the calm waters of the Hudson were almost 
thout a ripple, save where they sparkled in 

























(sired a nearer view of it. 


‘‘Fleurnoy! Fleurnoy! in heaven’s name where 
got you this?” and he looked again and again at 
the initials which it contained, as if disbelieving 
the evidence of his senses. 

‘‘My dear uncle, why are you thus agitated? 


| You are ill; retire to the cabin, I entreat you.’’ 


He accepted the offered arm of his nephew, 
and was proceeding to the cabin, when his at- 
tention was attracted by an involuntary excla- 
mation from the old foreigner before mentioned. 
A mutual recognition seemed to take place.— 
The supporting arm of the nephew seemed in- 
sufficient to bear its burden, as the object of his 
attention turned pale, reeled, and would have 
fallen but for the timely assistance of two or 
three passengers. He was conveyed below, and 
proper restoratives being used, was shortly re- 
stored to consciousness. 

‘*Do I dream, Fleurnoy?’’ were his first words; 
‘for was it the father of Eutilda I saw just now? 
That boy, too, with him! Can it be so? No— 
no—he could not change nature! Seek the old 
man—tell him | entreat, I implore him, by the 
memory Of her we both loved, to see me one 
moment. I am unequal to the exertion of going 
on deck; and if I were, I could not meet him be- 
fore the ipausitive gaze of so many.’’ The boat 
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Stopped. ‘Go, go Fleurnoy; perhaps they may 
leave.” 

**Compose yourself, sir—I go;’’ saying which, 
he ascended the steps with the quickness his 
deep interest in the affair prompted; but what 
was his astonishment to find the two strangers 
had disappeared! He enquired eagerly where 
they were, and the Captain pointed to a small 
boat afar off. 

** Why wasI so tardy!’’ he said vehemently. 
Then turning to the Captain he said, “I have 
business of importance with the persons in yon- 
der boat; any price you may desire shall be yours 
if you will bring me near them, even if you send 
me on a plank.’’ 

‘Impossible, sir, impossible! I should be glad 
t6 oblige you, but I have no means of convey- 
ance but one small boat, and it would cause too 
great a detention.”’ 

The young man bit his lips with vexation and 
disappointment, and retired to the cabin. 

it was two months after the foregoing events 
that a young man wended his way along the 
beautiful banks of the Brandywine, having wan- 
dered some distance from the habitation of 
his friend. It was the afternoon of a warm 
and sultry day, and he half repented his de- 
sire for game, as he threw his fowling piece 
by his side, and leisurely stretched himself be- 
neath the graceful branches of a weeping wil- 
low, while the harmonious notes of the little 
warblers, as théy playfully skipped from branch 
to branch, soothed his spirits. A profusion of 
dark brown locks were thrust back again and 
again, in some little irritation at their perverse- 
ness; while the light cap he wore seemed to woo 
the refreshing breeze which now agitated the 
branches of the tree which protected him from 
the rays of the sun, At this moment a light 
stroke agitated the waters, and the next moment 
a light canoe glided swiftly past his cool retreat. 

** By heavens, ’tis he!” exclaimed the youth, 
starting from his recumbent posture, as the light 
form of him who guided the frail barque leapt 
lightly from it, and was soon lost amid the under- 
wood which crowded the romantic banks of the 
Brandywine. 

Leaping from rock to rock, he had reached 
the place where the boy had disappeared, and 
had entered what appeared to be a burying 
ground ere he paused. By the side of a tomb 
knelt the. boy. His head was uncovered, and 
throwing back his natural ringlets, which were 
suffered to flow down his neck, and raising his 
eyes as if in prayer, he discovered features so ju- 
venile that the traits of infaney were still visible. 
A single ray of light illumined his features, and 
the youth contemplated their expression of pity, 
so pure, in wonder and admiration. An invo- 
luntary movement caused a rustling among the 
branches—he looked up—an ex¢lamation of 
surprise escaped him, and he would have flown, 
but catching him by his slender arm, the young 
man detained him. 

** Why do you fear me?”’ he said; ‘* is there 
apy thing so terrible in my aspect ey it should 





alarm you? Foolish boy! this timidity does not 
become one of your sex. But I will forgivs you 
this act so grating to my vanity, if you will tell 
me why you look so like a being I never saw but 
once, but which transient view sufficed to make 
an indelible,impression; and but that I know to 
the contrary, I could swear she now stood before 
me in male attire.’” 

‘** Release me! [ entreat you,”’ said the strug. 
gling youth. 

‘‘The voice too! Tell me, boy, have you not 
a sister—is she married?’’ he enquired eagerly, 
as if his first question had been already answer- 
ed satisfactorily. 

‘‘Antoine! Antoine!’? said the quick tones of 
a female in Italian: ‘thaste, for God’s sake, your 
grandfather is ill—is dying!”’ 

‘‘My God! my God!” said the boy, as he sank 
in the extended arms of the stranger. 

‘‘Antoine!”’ repeated the youth, as he pressed 
the unconscious form of the maiden to his breast, 
‘* ’tis then herself !”’ 

He bore his fair burden to the banks, dnd 
sprinkling her face with the waters of the Bran- 
dywine, she soon revived. 

‘‘Oh, take me to him,”’ she said, disengaging 
herself from his supporting arms, and stretching 
her hands imploringly towards a small dwelling 


-which was but partly visible through the trees. 


‘*s Young man, you once saved me from insult; 
increase the gratitude I feel, and take me tom) 
grandfather—he is ill, he is dying, and I tarry!’ 
Saying which, as if the words had given her new 
strength, she sprang lightly into the canoe which 
stood near. 

‘*Antoine, dearest Antoine!’’ said the youth, 
as he leapt in after her, and taking the oar from 
her hand, pushed the light skiff from the shore. 
‘hey had scarcely reached the door, when the 
voice of the old man calling on Antoine reached 
them. 

‘‘My dear, dear father!” she said, rushing to- 
wards him; “you are ill, and I was away from 
you. Oh, tell me you are better!’’ and she sunk 
on her knees by the side of the couch on which 
lay the prostrate form of the venerable old man. 

‘‘ Yes Iam indeed much better, my child,” 
he said in Italian; ** 1 feel much happier, for I 
am going to join thy mother. Listen, my child, 
while I yet have breath to tell thee.—He, the 
man whose agitation thou didst notice on board 
that boat, and my recognition of whom caused 
the (to thee inexplicable) change in my move- 
ments, is thy father!’’ 

An exclamation from the youth here excited 
his attention. 

‘¢ Thou here!’ he said, while something like 
pleasure shone across his pallid features—* then 
will not my departure cause me so much regret. 
Come hither, youth, thou art his nephew—! 
heard thee call him un@le. Then art thou rela- 
ted by the ties of blood'to this helpless innocent. 
Thou hast proved thyself worthy of the trust [ 
am about to repose in thee, Thou wast het 
protector once—be so again. I trust to thy ho 
nor to guard her in safety to her father.’”’ 
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fervently, ‘“‘your confidence shall not be mis- 
placed.”’ 

‘* Tell him,’’ continued the old man, ‘‘I for- 
give him—with my dying breath I forgive him. 
He stole my child away: [ did the same. There 
is nought remains now of mine but her cold 
tomb. I return him his, pure, innocent, and ani- 
mate. Yes, while mine lies in yonder tomb!— 
But I was revenged! Eutilda’s attendant, who 
was brought off with her to this country, suc- 
ceeded in conveying the child to me; though 
having married here, she could not be prevailed 
on to accompany it. She, however, sent with 
it several of its mother’s trinkets; among them 
was a ring”’— 

: ‘‘] have it,” said the youth, presenting it.— 
Something like an exclamation of pleasure burst 














k from his lips at sight of it. 
‘‘ This, when he shall see it, will easily con- 
d vince him of the truth of what I say respecting 
t. her birth. ‘Thank Heaven! she has been reared 
in the faith of her forefathers. Tell him she is 
1d a Catholic; and may he never succeed in chang- 
. ing her faith, as he did her mother’s. ‘ell him 
also, his wife’s remains, which he believes to be 
ng resting in Virginia, I caused to be secretly stolen 
ng from their cold habitation, and removed to this 
ng spot. Leame over to this country to breathe 
my last sigh in a strange land, but it is one 
alt; which contains the ashes of my child. When 
my my spirit is freed, let me rest beside her! An- 
y!” toine, my child, why do you weep? I have long 
1eW foreseen this, and thought I had prepared you 
nich for it. And now one word more to the youth. 
Know that I do not send him a portionless daugh- 
uth, ter; give him the papers which you will find yon- 
from der desk contains. Thou wouldst have some 
yore. explanation of her dress? I caused her to wear 
| the ',much against her will, since the night thou 
ched didst save her from insult, when she had been 
sent by me to discover the retreat of Old Marie, 
g to- and losing her way, had wandered about the 
from ‘lreets, and had just succeeded in gaining the 
gunk direction to Madame De Pont’s (* De Pont’s!’ 
which faid the youth; ‘then that accounts for the mis- 
jman. Me ¢se: T suppose I mistook the house’) from an 
pild,” (ge° Woman, when she was met by the ruffian 
for | Whom thou didst rescue her from. I thought 
child, le male dress was a protection which her youth 
e, the Bie’ nd beauty required, and to save her from the 
-poard prying gaze of insolent curiosity. I had another 
caused notive=-T might meet her father! The disguise 
move- had selected would avoid suspicion, and I 
iould never have agreed to be separated from 
excited H*' by any circumstance but death. Moreover, 
could uot look upon her father but as one who 
ng like lad robbed me of my child! But I have done 
__** then th such feelings—and I restore him his daugh- 
regret. And now, my love, kiss me! Thou hast 
phew—! MME” all that I could have desired: I have said 
ou rela- #' Which is necessary for thy happiness——-and 
nocent. f°" farewell!”? 
5 trust The effurt had been too much. One ray of 
vast bet Mi°’sure beamed across his faded visage, and, 


‘Chouncing her mame, he expired. Old Marie 
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‘And, so help me Heaven!’ said the youth,used every exertion to restore animation, (for 
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Antoine had lost all consciousness,) but without 
effect. The soul had left its frail tenement of 
clay! 

Some months after these events, the two 
officers we have described in the first part of our 
story were seen on board the same steam boat 
in which they were then introduced; with, how- 
ever, the addition of two persons to their party. 
One was a young female whose exquisite beauty 
attracted great attention from the passengers, 
several of whom considered themselves great 
connoisseurs in beauty. The other was also a 
female, but much older; apparently in the dou- 
ble capacity of fille de chambre and companion 
to the other. ’*Twas said the former had been 
married to the handsome youth by her side only 
a few weeks, and they were accompanying her 
father (the elder of the two gentlemen) to New 
York, whence he was soon to depart on a long 
cruize tothe Pacific. 

‘‘Antoine, my love,’’ said he, addressing the 
youthful female, ‘‘do you recollect the last time 
we were in this boat together? How different 
are now my feelings: although I am about to 
part from you for so long a time, I feel far, far 
happier!’’ 

The tears which had stolen into her eyelids at 
the first part of this address, the conclusion caus- 
ed to flow, as she replied— 

‘‘Ah! that time does call font! IRs collec. 
tions, as well as happy ones; but, d ar father, I 
trust your absence may prove shorter than you 
anticipate. Ah! if you couldvonly be with us 
next summer. F leurnoy and myself have agreed 
to spend it in our little cottage on the Brandy- 
wine.”’ 

And the animated look she bestowed on the 
youth, and the reciprocal glance which told it 
was felt and appreciated, would have convinced 
an observer they were yet in their honey-moon, 


3° 





——————— 
MY AIN WIFE. 
I wadna gie my ain wife 
For ony wife I see; 
J wadna gie my ain wife 
For ony wife I see; 
A bonnier yet I’ve never seen, 
A better canna be— 
I wadna gie my ain wife 
For ony wife | see. 


O, couthie is my ingle cheek, 
An’ cheerie is my Jean; 
I never see her any look, 
Nor hear her word on ane; 
She’s gude wi’ a’ her neebors roun, 
An aye gude wi? me— 
J wadna gie my ain wife 
For ony wife I see. 


An’ ob! her looks sa kindlie, 
They melt my heart outright, 
When o’er the baby at her breast 
She hangs wi’ fond delight. 
She looks intil it’s bonnie face, 

An’ syne looks to me— 
] wadna gie my ain wife 
For ovy wife I see, 
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LOST AND FOUND. 





**Go, go Fleurnoy; perhaps they may 
leave.’’ 

**Compose yourself, sir—I go;’” saying which, 
he ascended the steps with the quickness his 
deep interest in the affair prompted; but what 
was his astonishment to find the two strangers 
had disappeared! He enquired eagerly where 
they were, and the Captain pointed to a small 
boat afar off. 

** Why wasI so tardy!’’ he said vehemently. 
Then turning to the Captain he said, “I have 
business of importance with the persons in yon- 
der boat; any price you may desire shall be yours 
if you will bring me near them, even if you send 
me on a plank.’’ 

‘Impossible, sir, impossible! I should be glad 
t6 oblige you, but I have no means of convey- 
ance but one small boat, and it would cause too 
great a detention.”’ 

‘The young man bit his lips with vexation and 
disappointment, and retired to the cabin. 

it was two months after the foregoing events 
that a young man wended his way along the 
beautifal banks of the Brandywine, having wan- 
dered some distance from the habitation of 
his friend. It was the afternoon of a warm 
and sultry day, and he half repented his de- 
sire for game, as he threw his fowling piece 
by his side, and leisurely stretched himself be- 
neath the graceful branches of a weeping wil- 

low, while the harmonious notes of the little 
warblers, as they playfully skipped from branch 
to branch, soothed his spirits. A profusion of 
dark brown locks were thrust back again and 
again, In some little irritation at their perverse- 
ness; while the light cap he wore seemed to woo 
the refreshing breeze which now agitated the 
branches of the tree which protected him from 
the rays of the sun. At this moment a light 
stroke agitated the waters, and the next moment 
a light canoe glided swiftly past his cool retreat. 

** By heaveus, ’tis he!” exclaimed the youth, 
starting from his recumbent posture, as the light 
form of him who guided the frail barque leapt 


lightly from it, and was soon lost amid the under- - 


wood which crowded the romantic banks of the 
Brandywine. 

Leaping from rock to rock, he had reached 
the place where the boy had disappeared, and 
had entered what appeared to be a burying 
ground ere he paused. By the side of a tomb 
knelt the boy. His head was uncovered, and 
throwing back his natural ringlets, which were 
suffered to flow down his neck, and raising his 
eyes as if in prayer, he discovered features so ju- 
venile that the traits of infaney were still visible. 
A single ray of light illumined his features, and 
the youth contemplated their expression of pity, 
80 pure, in wonder and admiration. An invo- 
luntary movement caused a rustling among the 


branches—he looked up—an ex¢lamation of 


surprise escaped him, and he would have flown, 
but catching him by his slender arm, the young 
man detained him. 

** Why do you fear me?”’ he said; ‘‘ is there 





alarm you? Foolish boy! this timidity does not 
become one of your sex. But f will forgive you 
this act so grating to my vanity, if you will tell 
me why you look so like a being I never saw but 
once, but which transient view sufficed to make 
an indelible,impression; and but that I know to 
the contrary, I could swear she now stood before 
me in male attire.”’ 

‘** Release me! I entreat you,”’ said the strug- 
gling youth. 

‘‘The voice too! Tell me, boy, have you not 
a sister—is she married?’’ he enquired eagerly, 
as if his first question had been already answer- 
ed satisfactorily. 

‘‘Antoine! Antoine!’’ said the quick tones of 
a female in Italian: ‘thaste, for God’s sake, your 
grandfather is ill—is dying!”’ 

‘‘My God! my God!” said the boy, as he sank 
in the extended arms of the stranger. 
‘‘Antoine!’’ repeated the youth, as he pressed 
the unconscious form of the maiden to his breast, 
‘* ’tis then herself !”’ 

He bore his fair burden to the banks, dnd 
sprinkling her face with the waters of the Bran- 
dywine, she soon revived. 

‘Oh, take me to him,”’ she said, disengaging 
herself from his supporting arms, and stretching 
her hands imploringly towards a small dwelling 
-which was but partly visible through the trees. 
‘* Young man, you once saved me from insult; 
increase the gratitude I feel, and take me to my 
grandfather—he is ill, he is dying, and I tarry*’’ 
Saying which, as if the words had given her new 
strength, she sprang lightly into the canoe which 
stood near. 

‘*‘Antoine, dearest Antoine!’’ said the youth, 
as he leapt in after her, and taking the oar from 
her hand, pushed the light skiff from the shore. 
‘They had scarcely reached the door, when the 
voice of the old man calling on Antoine reached 
them. 

‘‘My dear, dear father!” she said, rushing to- 
wards him; ‘‘you are ill, and [ was away from 
you. Oh, tell me you are better!’’ and she sunk 
on her knees by the side of the couch on which 
lay the prostrate form of the venerable old man. 

‘© Yes I am indeed much better, my child,” 
he said in Italian; ** 1 feel much happier, for I 
am going to join thy mother. Listen, my child, 
while I yet have breath to tell thee.—He, the 
man whose agitation thou didst notice on board 
that boat, and my recognition of whom caused 
the (to thee inexplicable) change in my move- 
ments, is thy father!’’ 

An exclamation from the youth here excited 
his attention. 

‘‘ Thou here!’ he said, while something like 
pleasure shone across his pallid features—* then 
will not my departure cause me so much regret. 
Come hither, youth, ahou art his nephew—l 
heard thee call him wall. Then art thou rela- 
ted by the ties of blood'to this helpless innocent. 
Thou hast proved thyself worthy of the trust I 
am about to repose in thee, Thou wast her 


protector once—be so again. I trust to thy ho- 
5 


nor to guard her in safety to her father.”’ 
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fervently, ‘“‘your confidence shall not be mis- 
placed.”’ 

* «Tell him,’’ continued the old man, ‘*I for- 
give him—with my dying breath I forgive him. 
He stole my child away: [ did the same. There 
js nought remains now of mine but her cold 
tomb. I return him his, pure, innocent, and ani- 
mate. Yes, while mine lies in yonder tomb!— 
But I wasrevenged! Eutilda’s attendant, who 
was brought off with her to this country, suc- 
ceeded in conveying the child to me; though 
having married here, she could not be prevailed 
onto accompany it. She, however, sent with 
it several of its mother’s trinkets; among them 
was a ring’ — 

‘‘T have it,” said the youth, presenting it.— 
Something like an exclamation of pleasure burst 
from his lips at sight of it. 

‘‘ This, when he shall see it, will easily con- 
vince him of the truth of what I say respecting 
ber birth. ‘Thank Heaven! she has been reared 
in the faith of her forefathers. Tell him she is 
a Catholic; and may he never succeed in chang- 
ing her faith, as he did her mother’s. ‘ell him 
also, his wife’s remains, which he believes to be 
resting in Virginia, I caused to be secretly stolen 
irom their cold habitation, and removed to this 
spot. [came over to this country to breathe 
my last sigh in a strange land, but it is one 
which contains the ashes of my child. When 
my spirit is freed, let me rest beside her! An- 
tone, my child, why do you weep? I have long 
foreseen this, and thought I had prepared you 

for it. And now one word more to the youth. 
Know that I do not send him a portionless daugh- 
‘er; give him the papers which you will find yon- 
der desk contains. Thou wouldst have some 
explanation of her dress? I caused her to wear 
it, much against her will, since the night thou 
didst save her from insult, when she had been 
sent by me to discover the retreat of Old Marie, 
and losing her way, had wandered about the 

‘treets, and had just succeeded in gaining the 

cirection to Madame De Pent’s (‘ De Pont’s!’ 

faid the youth; ‘then that accounts for the mis- 

‘ake: T suppose I mistook the house’) from an 

id woman, when she was met by the ruffian 

whom thou didst rescue her from. I thought 

‘he male dress was a protection which her youth 

and beauty required, aud to save her from the 

prying gaze of inselent curiosity. I had another 

‘otive—-f might meet her father! The disguise 

had selected would avoid suspicion, and I 

‘iould never have agreed to be separated from 

ier by any circumstance but death. Moreover, 

‘could uot look upon her father but as one who 

had robbed me of my child! But I have done 

with such feelings—and I restore him his daugh- 

‘er. And now, my love, kiss me! Thou hast 

Seen all that I could have desired: I have said 

*“! which is necessary for thy happiness—-and 

‘Ow farewell!’? 

the effurt had been too much. One ray of 

Measure beamed across his faded visage, and, 

‘Onouncing her name, he expired. Old Marie 


LOST AND FOUND.—My AIN WIFE. 


‘And, so help me Heaven!”’ said the youth,used every exertion to restore animation, (for 


Antoine had lost all consciousness,) but without 
effect. The soul had left its frail tenement of 
clay! 

Some months after these events, the two 
officers we have described in the first part of our 
story were seen on board the same steam boat 
in which they were then introduced; with, how- 
ever, the addition of two persons to their party. 
One was a young female whose exquisite beauty 
attracted great attention from the passengers, 
several of whom considered themselves great 
connoisseurs in beauty. The other was also a 
female, but much older; apparently in the dou- 
ble capacity of fille de chambre and companion 
to the other. ’Twas said the former had been 
married to the handsome youth by her side only 
a few weeks, and they were accompanying her 
father (the elder of the two gentlemen) to New 
York, whence he was soon to depart on a long 
cruize to the Pacific. , 

‘*Antoine, my love,”’ said he, addressing the 
youthful female, ‘‘do you recollect the last time 
we were inthis boat together? How different 
are now my feelings: although I am about to 
part from you for so long a time, I feel far, far 
happier!’’ 

The tears which had stolen into her eyelids at 
the first part of this address, the conclusion caus- 


ed to flow, as she replied— > 


‘Ah! that time does call fort Tecollec- 
tions, as well as happy opes; but, dear father, I 
trust your absence may prove shorter than you 
anticipate. Ah! if you couldvonly be with us 
next summer. Fleurnoy and myself have agreed 
to spend it in our little cottage on the Brandy- 
wine.’’ 

And the animated look she bestowed on the 
youth, and the reciprocal glance which told it 
was felt and appreciated, would have convinced 
an observer they were yet in their honey-moon, 


> 





———<——— 
MY AIN WIFE. 
I wadna gie my ain wife 
For ony wife I see; — 
I wadna gie my ain wife 
For ony wife I see; 
A bonnier yet I’ve never seen, 
A better canna be— 
I wadna gie my ain wife 
For ony wife | see. 


O, couthie is my ingle cheek, 
An’ cheerie is my Jean; 
I never see her any look, 
Nor hear her word on ane; 
She’s gude wi’ a’ her neebors roun, 
An aye gude wi’ me— 
I wadna gie my ain wife 
For ony wife I see. 


An’ ob! her looks sa kindlie, 
They melt my heart outright, 
When o’er the baby at her breast 
She hangs wi’ fond delight. 
She looks intil it’s bonnie face, 

An’ syne looks to me— 
] wadna gie my ain wife 
For ony wile I see, 
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NAHANT- 

This place has become a fashionable resort 
during the summer season for strangers and the 
citizens of Boston. It is a peninsula running 
three or four miles into the sea, and is eituated 
fourteen miles northeasterly from Boston. By 
land it is approached from the village of Lynn 
over a beautiful beach of a mile and a half in 
length. At the extremity of this beach com- 
mences the peninsula, which is about two miles 
in length, and in some parts half a mile broad, 
although its shores are extremely irregular and 
indented with small bays, worn into the rocks 
by the unceasing action of the waves. The sur- 
face is uneven, rising in some places to the ele- 
vation of sixty or seventy feet above the level of 
the sea. The shore is very bold, and presents 
on all sides a grand embankment of broken 
massy rocks. At several points these rocks are 
worn into fantastic shapes, and at the time of 
high tide, ora swell of the sea, the roar and 
foam of the waters among them present a most 
interesting spectacle. On the southern side there 
is a curious grotto or cavern, called the swallow 
house, the entrance of which is about ten feet 
wide, five feet high, and seventy feet long, in- 
creasing after a few steps to fourteen feet in 
breadth, and eighteen or twenty feet in height. 
Great numbers of swallows inhabit this cave, 
and hatch their young here; and it is a common 
opinion that they repose here in a torpid state 
during the winter. On the north shore is a chasm, 
thirty feet in depth, called the spouting horn, 
into whaech, at about half tide, the water rushes 
with trémendous violence. The whole expanse 
of the ocean spreads out towards the east, and, 
after a storm, the rolling waves come pouring 
in their immense burden upon these rocks with 
such a power, sublimity and uproar of contend- 
ing elements as can hardly be conceived by any 
ene who has not witnessed the scene. And 
again, when the sea is tranquil, it may be seen 
covered with shipping of all sizes, as far as the 
eye can extend, moving in different directions up 
and down the coast, and exhibiting an animating 
picture of the industry and activity of commerce. 
In short, for picturesque beauty and sublimity of 
scenery, as well as for the many advantages 
arising from its peculiar local situation, the 
place is not surpassed by any on the American 
coast. 


NAHANT—THORWALDSEN. 
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} Nahant presents, besides a view of the ocean, 


a great variety of other interesting prospects,— 
On one side is seen the village of Lynn, Swams. 
cut, Phillips’ Beach, Marblehead,-Egg Rock, 
and the north shore as far as the high land of 
Cape Ann—on the other, beautiful islands jr 
the bay, the deeply indented coast,-with towns, 
orchards, fields and forests, together with the 
dome and spires of Boston in the distatice, form. 
ing together a panorama hardly tové 
in beauty or variety. x, An 

Additional improvements are atiiiially made 
to accommodate visitors, who have within a few 
years become very numerous, and those of the 
most fashionable class. A spacious and elegant 
stone edifice has been ereeted as a hotel, near 
the extremity of the peninsula, in a very com- 
manding and pleasant situation. This building 
contains seventy chambers, constructed on a 
plan of peculiar convenience, both for families 
and single persons. The dining hall is sufficient. 
ly spacious te accommodate one hundred and 
fifty persons at table; besides which there are 
drawing rooms and private parlors. Large and 
commodious stables are appended to the hotel, 
and a bathing house for warm and cold baths, 
and floating baths for those who may prefer the 
bracing action of sea water, make a part of the 
establishment. The hotel is surrounded by pi- 
azzas, which afford a most delightful prospect in 
every direction, and receive the cool and refresh- 
ing breezes every part of the day. 

—- — ; 


THorwALpseEN.—Thorwaldsen, travelling to 
Stuttgard, overtook on the road a poor German, 
heavily laden with a knapsack; on seeing th 
carriage pass, the man called to the coachman 
to stop, and entreated to be taken up, but the 
driver, giving an insolent reply, would have con- 
tinued his way, when the sculptor himself order- 
ed the coachman to stop, saying he would mak 
room for him inside; he accordingly requested 
the tired pedestrian to come in and take a seat. 
—They soon entered into familiar conversation, 
in the course of which the stranger said he was 
painter, and, hearing that the great Thorwaldse: 
was shortly expected at Stuttgard, he had start- 
ed from on foot, resolving to see an arts! 
whose works had made such noise in Europe.— 
‘And pray, Sir,” said he, “as you say you hav 
just left Rome, have you seen or do you kno 
Thorwaldsen personally?’—*Yes.’’ replied the 
Sculptor, “I have the good fortune to be very i 
timate with him, and promise, on our arrival al 
Stuttgard to present you to him.” At this assu- 
rance the German’s joy knew no bounds; 
grasped him by the hand, and a silent tear 9¢ 
spoke his gratitude. The benevolent old mat 
felt sensibly moved at the unsophisticated z¢2 
of the young artist, and unable to sustain his 1 
cognito any longer—* My dear good friend, 
exclaimed, ‘‘I will not keep you longer 1n st 
pense.—I am Thorwaldsen.”’ 

—_—_—-—— 
We should never tell a man that he has bee! 


slandered, without informing him what thos 











slanders are. 
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‘ OLIVER CROMWELL, 


% learned in conversation, many years ago. 
from Mr. James Anderson, who was long the 
manager of Stockwell Stsvet sugar house in 
Glasgow, who was a man of, veracity, and who 
died about thirty years ago, at a very advanced 
age, the following anecdotes concerning Oliver 
Cromwell.He said that he had them fromMr.Dan- 
ziel, sen., amerchant nthe High street of Glas- 
gow, who died in the beginning of this century; 
and that his friend Darziel’s account was con- 
firmed to him by many concurring testimonies. 
A short time before the battle of Dunbar, as 
Cromwell was reviewing the ground, accompa- 
nied by a few cavalry, a soldier of the Scottish 
aimy, prompted by his own zeal, concealed 
himself behind a wall which enclosed a field, 
and fired his musket at Cromwell. The ball did 
not take effect, but went near him. ‘Lhe caval- 
ry seemed to be alarmed; but Cromwell, whe 
was going at a round trot, never altered his 
pace nor tightened his rein; and only, looking 
over his shoulder to the place from whence the 
shot came, called out—* You lubberly rascal, 
were one ef my men to miss such a mark, he 
should certainly be tied up to the halberts!’ 
When Cromwell entered Glasgow, said Danziel, 
at the head of his victorious army, I was stand- 
ing in the street called Bell’s Wynd, at the end 
of it which joins the High street, with a good 
many young lads and a shoemaker, who was 
well known to us all by his droilery and by the 
name of London Willie. As we were silently 
admiring the order of the troops, Cromwell hap- 
pened to cast his eye upon us, and cried out— 
‘Hah, Willie! come hither, Willie!’ If we were 
surprised at this, we were more surprised to see 
Willie return into Bell’s Wynd ; and one of Crom- 
well’s attendants go after him, who brought him 
to the general, at whose stirrup he net only 
walked, but went in with him to his lodging for 
some minutes. My companions and I waited 
till Willie came out, anxious to know why one 
of his station was taken notice of by the famous 
Cromwell. Willie soon satisfied our curiosity, 
by informing us, that his father had been a foot- 
man to James VI., and accompanied him to 
London at the union of the crowns; that he him- 
self was bred a shoemaker, and wrought in a 
lane through which Cromwell often passed to a 
school, as he supposed: that Cromwell used to 
stop at the workshop to get his ball and play- 
things mended, and to be amused with his jokes 
and Scotch pronunciation: that they had not 
met from that time till now: that he had retired 
‘ito Beli’s Wynd, lest it should be remembered 
that his father had belonged to the royal fami- 
'y: that he had no reason, however, to be afraid 
—for the General had only put him in mind of 
iis boyish tricks, had spoken to him in the kind- 
est manner, and had given him some money to 
drink his health, which he was going to do with 
all expedition. Next Sunday, said Danziel, 
vromwell went to the Inner Church in Glasgow, 
St. Mungo’s, and, placed himself with his at- 
‘endants in the king’s seat which was always 
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unoccupied, except by strangers. The minister 
of the church was Mr. Durham, the author.of 
some religious books, which are still very popu- 
lar. He was a great Presbyterian, and as great 
an enemy to Cromwell; because he thought, and 
early said, that Cron.well and his friends would 
be forced, by the convulsion of parties, to erect 
an absolute government, the very evil they 
meant to remedy. The text was taken from 
Jeremiah; and the commentary upon it, by allu- 
sions, Was an invective against Cromwell and his 
friends, under Scriptural language ‘and history. 
During this satire they saw a young man, one of 
Ciomwell’s attendants, step to the back of his 
chair, and, with an angry face, whisper some- 
thing te him, which, after some words, was and 
swered by a frown; and the young man retired 
behind the chair, seemingly much disconcerted. 
‘The cause of this was unknown to the congre- 
gation. It was supposed to be owing to some 
intelligence of importance which had been just 
then received ; but it was afterwards known, 
and generally known, that the following words 
had passed between them:—‘ Shall I shoot the 
fellow?’ * What fellow?’ * The parson.’ ‘ What 
parson?’ ‘ That parson.’ ‘ Begone, sir: he is 
one fool, and you are another!’ Danziel added, 
that Cromwell sent for Mr. Durham on the very 
next morning, and asked him, why he was such 
an enemy to him and his friends——declared that 
they were not enemies to Mr. Durham—drank 
his health in a glass of wine, and afterwards, it 
was said, prayed with him for the guidance of 
the Lord in all their doings. When Charles I. 
was in Scotland in 1633, a subscription was set 
on foot for building a new hall and library to 
the University of Glasgow; and the king’s name 
appears at the head of the subscribers, for two 
hundred pounds sterling. The king, however, 
was not able, I suppose, to pay that sum; aad 
he contracted some debts at Perth, which are 
unpaid at this mement.—When Cromwell arriv- 
ed at the fulness of his power, he sent two hun- 
dred pounds to the University, and there is be- 
low the king’s subscription, ‘ Solvit Dommizne:s 
Protector.’ Qne of the magistrates of Perth, 
hearing of this, thought it entitied him to ask 
payment of the sum which the king had borrow- 
ed when in that town. But Cromwell did not 
listen to his petition; and, when it was urged 
again and again, said with vehemence; * Have 
done, sir, | am not the heir of Charles Stuart!’ 

To which the other replied with equal warmth, 
‘{ wot well, then, you are his intromitter—s} ai! 
I say a vicious intromitter?’ In the law of Sco:- 
land, intromitter signifies one who takes upo" 
himself to manage the estate of a deceased pec- 
son, and who, by that act, renders himself fis- 
ble for all his debts; and vicious is, when it is 
done without any right, and therefore is a vice 

or iniquity. Cromwell, though absolute, did nat 

even chide him for this freedom, but declared, 
that he wouldnever pay that money ; ‘ becausa,’ 
said he, ‘ I will do things for a learned society, 

which I will not do for other societies, and & 

would have you know this!’ Such facts marks 
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the temper and genius of celebrated men more 
distinctly, perhaps, than the laboured character 
of many elegant historians; and the above I have 
heard, with some variations, from many persons 
as well as from Mr. James Anderson, of Stock- 
well street sugar-house in Glasgow, who was 
not in the least degree connected with any of 
my kindred.’’—-[Pinkerton’s Correspondence, 
ust published. ] 
—<—— 
DINNDR ADVENTURES. 

“ Some pigeons, Davy, a couple of short legged hens— 
joint of mutton, and any pretty hte tiny kickshaws—tell 
William cook.” ' Shakspeare. 

I have always looked upon cockery as a sub- 
lime science. The mind is the slave of the sto- 
mach—a half cooked or over-cooked bird will 
deaden for hours the brightest and proudest in- 
tellect. * The way to a man’s heart’ said Na- 
poleon, ‘is down his throat’—leaving it of 
course to be understood that when you travel 
that way, you are not to be accompanied by 
raw potatoes, tough meat and sour wine. I al- 
ways suspect the man who professes indiflerence 
towards eatables—who has no choice—who does 
not prefer a saddle of venison to a loin of veal, 
or vice versa—depend upon it, he has no heart 
—he has no palate—or else he is qu-zzing you. 
Now I have my preferences, and among others, 
I prefer French cookery to any other science in 
the world—a ghost might prefer astronomy or 
pneumatics—but flesh and blood must concur 
with me. This is a good deal for me to confess 
—I was brought up in a veneration for the roast 
beef and potatoes of merry England and in a 
horror of frogs. But it is long since | became 
tired of roast beef, and long since, (start not 
reader!) I ate a frog, yea many frogs. I used 
to catch them for my French tutor in days of 
yore, and many a time when we were supposed 
to be reading Telemaque, we were supping on 
croakers, (not HALLECK's croakers it was be- 
fore they made a noise in the world.) 

Fond asl am of French cookery, I have al- 
wavs been too lazy to study its nomenclature. 
t have been in the habit of ordering a dinner of 
mutton, or beef, or fowl, in as general terms as 
Grumio bade the tailor to make ** two sleeves” 
to Katherine’s gown, denying that he ordered 
them to be ** curiously cut.’’ [ Vide one Shaks- 
peare.} The minutie | always left to the honor 
of the cook, my preferences lying between the 
materials and not the various methods ef their 
preparation. 

My ignorance of this nomenclature has lately 
led me into some ludicrous predicament. De/- 
monic has, this winter, established a * Restaraut 
Francais’ on the Parisian plan. In | popped 
some days ago with a glorious appetite. I found 
the bill of fare entirely in the French language. 
Glancing over it, hastily, the first item that at- 
tracted me was * cornichon’ amongst the ‘Hors 
d’wuvres.” Cornichon | know to mean ‘a (title 
horn,’ and as | was very thirsty I concluded to 
take a small horn before attacking the substan- 
tials. So 1 ordered the gercon to bring me a 
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cornichon. He started, and as he turned I saw 
his suppressed smile. A Frinch waiter is too 
well bred to laugh in your face. I began to sus. 
pect all was notright. In afew moments fe 
returned, bringing me, to my utter dismay, a 
plate of pickled cucumbers ; | abhor cucumbers 
as I do the devil—but as I had got in a pickle 
and did not like to show my ignorance, I swal- 
lowed the little wretches hoping to be looked 
upon as an eccentric man. 

The pickles made me thirstier than ever, | 
confusedly and hastly looked over the bill, and 
saw ‘peche a l’eaude vie.” Aha! thought |, 
‘there will be no mistake this time—eau de vie, 
{ know means brandy and peche of course, isa 
glass.’ Sol issued my order with much com. 
placency and an air of knowing what I was 
about, and what do you think | got reader? A 
Branpvy Peacu, by all that’s horrific !—And 
what do you think I did? Jump up and run out 
of the house? Or stab myself with the silver fork? 
Neither—I tried to look as if I was in the habit 
of commencing my dinner on cucumbers and 
brandy peaches, and | trust I succeeded. 

Believing that fate decreed against my having 
any thing to drink, I again took up the bill, to 
try and blunder on something to eat. ‘ Let me 
see,’ said J, what have we not here? Langue a 
la bourgeoise’—the tongue of a citizen's wife! 
What! Is this splendid establishment the resort 
of cannibals? Why surely it must be, for here. 
right below is ‘cotelettes a la financier’—-the cul- 
lets of a financier ! Tough food, 1 should think, 
particularly if Delmonico catches his financiers 
amongst our Wall street peripatetics. I'll try 
neither of these dishes—a woman’s tongue and 
a broker’s legs are too much exercised to be ten- 
der fare, however fair the former may be, and 
however tender her accents. Let me look a 
little further.—‘ Ris de veau’—the smile of « 
calf! Who but a Frenchman would ever have 
thought of cooking a smi/e!/ It must be a de- 
lightful dish—but 1 want something more sub- 
stantial. ‘ Canard aux olives’—a water dog 
in olives! Whew! What will they cook next-—- 
this is worse than the Persian’s horse flesh din- 
ners. And here is ‘ entre cote a ‘a maiire d’ho 
tel’—the rib of the master of the hotel! What 
a barbarian to cook his own wife! unheard 0! 
enormity !-—‘ Epignamme d’ Lagneau’—-the epi 
gram of a lamb! I suppose they will soon make 
an anecdote of a pig, and a historical fact of an 
old cow. What’s this? ‘ Saucisson’ a squib! 
I have had enough to do with squibbing mm my 
day——I’ll none of this. ‘ Anguilles a la tarte’- 
eells in hell! just where they ought to be-.-l 
would as soon eat a snake as aneel. ‘ Omeletle 
souffle’—a puffed amelet! 1 have had puffs 
enough, ‘* Quatre mendians’—four beggars 
Too much lean—not a particle of fat Ill b 
bound in such a dish.—Just at this moment, 4 
old gentleman entered and sat down at an au 
joining table. ‘Give me some roast bee! and 
patatoes,’ said he. ‘ Eh monsieur,’ said te 
garcon, presenting the bill of fare. He looked 
at it with puzzled aspect.’ 1 don’t undersia! 
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THE BUCCANEER. IRS 


in this cursed gibberish,’ said he, * bring me 
roast beef and potatoes.” *Ah—oui—rosbit et 
pom mes de terre.’—Pum de d—l—potatoes, | 
say. Determined to show off before the old 
gentleman, and not liking the names of the 
dishes [ could understand, [ launched into the 
sea of conjecture, hoping to make no further 
mistake, and called promptly for ‘ punch au 
rhum’ resolving to eat it, if it turned out to be 
a will cat. It came—it was a glass of rum 
punch—TI fainted ! 

P.S. Lrecovered—dined on a poulet a la 
tartare. and have since spent half my income at 
that same * Res taraut Francais.’ 


ques ceicd 
THE BUCCANEER. 

[This tale, which is founded on fact, is from 
the forthcoming volume entitled Sketches and 
Scenes of Sea Life; by an American Naval 
Officer. } 

The grey mist was gradually dispersing from 
off the point of Cape San Antonio, when a Bri- 
lsh cruizer was to be seen laving off and on 
under easy sail, awaiting the sun’s doughty force, 
to clear up the fog off this low land. Her in- 
tention was evidently-to search strictly this den 
of Piracy and murder, as she had been there all 
night, using every precaution to elude observa- 
tion, by extinguishing all lights except her bin- 
nacle, which was snugly enveloped by a flood of 
canvass, to prevent its feeble rays illuminating 
her position or betraying themselves to the 
wretches they weré in seach of. ‘* Mast-head 
there,’ said the officer of the deck, (who was 
amate, with a short tin japaned speaking trumpet 
in bis hand, much scratched and decorated with 
sea emblems, such as foul anchors, &c. &c. the 
work no doubt of an idle hour so often occurring 
io a deck officer in these hot climes,) “can you 
see the vessel round the Cape yet?” ‘* Yes Sir, 
yes!’ was the reply. ‘* Then how does she 
vear?”? * About three points under our lee!”’ 
“Very well, come down from aloft, and lend a 
hand to work ship.”’ 

This cruizer, I stated, was a British vessel; 
her rig was that of a cutter, and her name the 
Grecian; her force was four guns, and crew con- 
sisted of forty men and officers—all told. The 
Buccaneer of modern days, or rather Pirate, 
then in sight and at anchor, was the celebrated 
Sarragosiana, a large topsail schooner, mounting 
one long heavy pivot-gun, with a crew of ninety 
ofthe most cruel and determined murderers that 
the records of piracy contain any accounts of, 
She had long waged a war of extermination on 
the traders of those seas, and in some cases had 
even audaciously exchanged shots with cruizers, 
and put them at defiance by her almost super- 
vatural speed. The Grecian, ber antagonist, 
Was, On the contrary, rather a dull sailer, and it 


Was only in the continuance of the then existing - 


calm any hope of capturing this formidable 
iteebooter seemed probable. ** All hands shorten 
stil, ahoy!”? resounded from the throats of a 
rough honest boatswain and his mate—and the 





sails of the cutter were quickly brailed up and 
hauled down. Get out the sweeps, and run in 
the guns clear for sweeping; hurry, and get 
grummets on!’? The order was obeyed with 
alacrity, and, ere the Jand was perceptibly cleas 
of the morning’s misty veil, the cutter moved et 
a rapid rate, propelled by the pipings.and cheer- 
ing efforts of as hvely a crew as e’er graced the 
decks of a man-of-war. ‘Give way, my bul- 
lies, and we'll get the fox out of his hole before 
breakfast—and give Gallows-point such a deco- 
ration as it never had!—Give way and they are 
ours;’’ exclaimed the commander, encouraging 
the exertions of his men. ‘* Mind your helm 
and keep her N. E., that will run us clear of the 
Cape’s shoals, sir,’’ said the Captain to his ex- 
ecutive officer; ‘* Aye, aye, sir.”? By this time 
the sun was out, and the fog broke and scattered 
itself in small columns around the undergrowth 
of the Cape and edge of the horizon, rendering 
plainly visible the object of their search—the 
daring Sarragosiana—then deliberately weigh- 
ing her anchor, and with part of her men aloft 
casting loose her sails. The spot she choose for 
her temporary harbour was asmall nook or bay, 
so hemmed in by shoals that the only outlet was 
through the narrow channel the Grecian was 
then entering by, so that no probability existed 
of her getting away from them in the minds of 
these hardy Britons®™ ** Unbecket your grum- 
mets—lay in your sweeps, and run out your 
guus,”’ cried the officers—‘‘ And pipe to quar- 
ters, Mr. Catharpin.’? The ofder was obeyed, 
and the men mustered at their respective guns, 
‘* Lay off your aprons and out tompions—ram 
home a grist of grap@extra for those fellows,— 
they lke forceg seat ball better than cold 
rols—prick your tartridges—prime—cock your 


locks—stand by. Second Captain,’ —#*Sir72-— 
y Pp 7 


‘*handle your matches—are they lit?” —#}4 


sir.”’—" Then mind, when the order is given t » 


fire, yowapply them.—I don’t like to trust toa 
flint.’’-#** Aye, aye, sir.”’y By this time the ves- 
sels were both fast croffmg, the pirate having 
got completely under® Weigh with the foresail 
hanging in the brails, so as to fight their Long 
‘Fom-—tThe Grecian hoisted her jib and hauled 
out her mainsail, which brailed up (in the place 
of lowering hike m@st sloops,) and was’ laying 
off and on the mogth of this channel, waiting 
her antagonist} whose intentions bespoke con- 
tempt of *her, ~nd her preventive . powers. 
‘* Hoist our colodrs sir,?? said the English com- 
mander, ‘*and ‘give her a gun aeross the fore- 
foot, she may be @ Spanish cnpiser.’’ ‘* Aye, 
aye, sir;’? and the Weather bow gun mun a wide 
reveillie on the placid sea, while the shot hissing 
and tapping the waters, dashed th® briny wave, 
it struck under the Pirates bow, on her deck in 
glittering spray. The wind from the N. and E, 
has now commenced,—and first.favouring the 
Pirate, she luff’d, and brought the Long Tom 
to bear on the Greciam. A bright flash, ayerash 
—and the Pirates’ iron messengers of death 
preceded the loud report of their thirty-two, 
for such was their guns calibre, and cut away 
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the jib stay, and crippled the mast-head of the 
cutter. “Ready? ready? all ready sir!’’ 
‘* Fire.”?) And British sailors taught the bold 
outlaws they never knew how to return such 
marine civilities, a caraje was heard, and she 
fired again, and slew some four poor fellows on 
the Grecian’s deck, and wounded several others. 
‘* Load and fire my lads, briskly, give her ma- 
riners a touch of musketry,’’ exclainied the cap- 
tain, and the battle waxed close and warm. 
“* Mr. Catharpin,”’ said the sailing-master, ** get 
a runner on the end of the fore-stay, and bouse 


it up for the present; sail-trimmers haul in that 
naum-sheet and drop the peak of the main-sail,’’ 
which was soon done, and the men ordered to 
their gunsagain. ‘* Give her language my lads’’ 
—*aye, aye.’ 
shouted the British tars, as the fore mast of the 
pirate, tottering, fell over their bows, declared 
they had them at their mercy. 
or soa death-like stillness prevailed on either 
side, and a crowd of men on the schooner’s 
decks, with hatchets, cutting away the rigging 
that held the wreck of the fore-mast alongside, 
shewed they were getting it clear of their long 
gun for further hostile purposes.—‘t A good aim 
my livelies, among those red shirts—ready, fire,”’ 
—and the Grecian’s !ast broadside carried death 


‘* Bravely done, cheer, hurrah, 


For a moment 


to at least twenty of these desperadoes, of 
whose bodies some in agony were hurled on the 
water, dying it with their blood; and others 
dropt lifeless across the head rails, with their 
hands hanging down like fenders over her bows: 
—this was the home thrust of the Grecian’s suc- 
cess. The pirate propelled sideways by the sea 
breeze, fell along side the Grecian, and the 
Britons, headed»by their officers and captains, 
boarded this common evemy. ‘The pirates 
fought, and owing to their still superior numbers, 
forced the brave tars of old England back to 
their vessel, bearing some eight or ten wounded 
and dead of their numbers on the pirate’s deck, 
—* Rally, boys, rallyj-—at it again.’’—And they 
reboarded the pirate#, who now gave way,— 
**Down you son of a b h, kill bim;’’—re- 
sounded from tar to tar as they hacked and 
hewed their way through the motley groupe of 
their antagonists crew. Qn one side of the 
deck lay a British sailor with his head cleft by a 
sabre, struggling with a wounded pirate, whose 
wrist he held, whilst with his belt-knife, dull, 
and his strength almost gone, he sawed its blunt 
edge across the pirate’s throat,—and the severed 
arteries gushed their crimson streams in streaks 





~epver this sailor’s arm. At last victory was given 


to the just, and the surviving twenty-five, on bend- 
ed knees and earnest supplication were granted 
quarters by their conquerors, whose force was 
less than their own, having lost fifteen killed, 
and many wounded, in this sanguinary encoun- 
ter. ‘: Where is your captain,” —‘{ Esta aquie,”’ 
said several pointing to a thick set man who lay 
dead.across the britch of the long gun, ‘* Esta 
est el Capitan que fue Senior,” cried all of the 
pirates;—he was no doubt a brave fellow in a 
bad cause, and on the waist-band of his duck 





THE BUCCANEER—THH SUGAR FIDDLE. 


trowsers was written Mitchell; but no farther 
could they glean of their prisoners, who, after 
they had confined them in irons, and buried their 
dead, as well as their own, they secured their 
fore-stay and rove fresh gear, took her in tow 
and proceeded onto Jamaica with the largest 
pitate prize that had been captured for many 
years in those seas. Fhe twenty-five prisoners 
were condemned and executed on Gallows point, 
Old Port-Royal. And never sinee has the world 
been troubled with the bloody detail of the Pi- 
rate or Buccaneer Mitchell—the action lasted 
for one hour and a half—the greatest part of the 
time nearly within pistol shot, 
LIFE LINE. 


———— 
THE SUGAR FIDDLE. 


Every one recollects the story of Franklin and 
his penny-whistle. The embryo philosopher was 
not more sick of his fancied prize, than was 
of a sugar fiddle. It was on this wise; I had 
just been vaccinated, and to reward me for the 
fortitude with which I bore the operation, my 
father presented me with a silver fifty-cent piece. 
It was the largest sum which, at any one time, | 
had ever been in possession of, and away I started 
to exhibit the big treasure to my play-mates. 
The first boy I met advised me to invest it in 
confectionary; he painted in glowing colors the 
heaps of sweet things that could be purchased 
with it; and after a little hesitation L was per- 
suaded to follow his advice. The old lady, to 
whose shop we repaired, paraded forth her store 
of candies and sweetmeats. The moiety of my 
money was soon expended in these, which were 
devoured by my companion and myself ;. and 
with the other moiety I purchased a sugar fid- 
dle. 

I know not why, but on my return home, f 
felt some migivings as to the manner in which | 
had disposed of my money. For the -fifty-cent 
piece, with which f had started from home, ! 
had, on my return, nothing to exhibit but a suga: 
fiddle about the size of my hand. I was deter- 
mined, however, to make the best of my bar- 
gain, and displayed the fiddle to the whole 
house, with as much pride asf could assume. 
When I came to my father, instead of blaming 
me, as I had expected, for my folly, he took the 
fiddle, at the same time saying that he would 
put it in safe-keeping for me. 
assented; nothing further was said that day on 
the subject of the fiddle, and at night F retiree 
to rest pretty well satisfied with my purchase. 

The following day, when Ff returned from 
school, I was sent for by my father to appear i 
his 8tudy ;—trembling with forebodings as to the 
object of the message, I immediately complied. 
I found him at his desk, a draw of which he vn- 
locked and took from it the sugar fiddle, upon 
which I now expected to hear a tune played 
that would make both my ears tingle. ‘* I have 
sent for you, Charles,”’ said my father, in a tone 
of great mildness, ‘to give you a portion of the 
confectionary you purchased yesterday,’’ 804 


To this I readily § 
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THE SUGAR 





breaking off a bit of the fiddle, he presented it 
to me with the request, that it should be eaten 
in his presence. My appetite for sweet things 
was not a little cloyed by the surfeit of the pre- 
ceding day, but witha seeming willingness | 
took the profiered morsel, and devoured it. It 
was a bitter pill to swa!llow, but there was no 
escaping from it—nothing further was said on 
the subject that day, and I dismissed it from my 
mind. The next day, however, when again I 
returned from my less ns, | was a second time 
tummoned into the presence of my father, and 
with rather Jess grace than before, I was obliged 
10 go through the same ceremony with another 
fragment of the fiddle. 

In this manner, I was compelled, day after 
day, as regularly as the intermission between 
school hours came, to partake of the fiddle, un- 
tili fairly loathed the very sight of it; its taste 
became more nauseous to me than that of the 
most disagreeable medicine. In school, i was 
constantly creading the arrival of the hour when 
Ishould be released from study, not to share 
the happy sports of my companions, but to un- 
dergo the singular punishment which my father 
hau chosen to inilict upon me, From this there 
was no escaping—I[ was still summoned to the 
study of my father, and as Jong as the fiddle 
lasted—it was more than a month—a portion 
of it was daily meted outtome. When the last 
day of the sugar fiddle was arrived, and the last 
fragment of it was gone, expected that my 
father would take the opportumity to give mea 
lecture on the folly of my purchase, and to ex- 
plain the motives by which he had been govern. 
ed in his conduct respecting it. But not a word 
passed him in defence of his own conduct—not 
a syllable which could be construed into a cen- 
sureupon mine. He made no commentary, but 
merely observed, that as [ had then eaten up 
the whole of my fiddle, when I purchased an- 


other Eshould have the privilege of partaking | ~ 


of it in the game manner, and with these words 
he left me to draw my own conclusious. ‘the 
eflect was soon visible, and from that time forth, 
l never purchased a sugar fiddle. 
CHARLES. 
tl 
COLOURS. 

Noruing contributes in a more pa articular 
manner to heighten the beauty of pe a cin than 
the chou se ot colours.—f'or example, female: 
lar complexion ought to wear the p surest white; 
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arms as wiil dispute and 
a from the fairest of the 
fair. Ina word, the e fat ir cannot be too.careful 
to correct, by light colours, the paleness of their 
aud darker women, by stronger 


and will exhibit such cl 
even bear away the pi 


complexions 
colours, the somewhat yellow tint of their car- 
nation. We must not omit a.very importart 


observation, respecting the change of colours by 
hght.—Thus, crimson is extremely handsome at 
night, w hen it may bs substitnic | jor rose colour, 
which loses its charms by candle light; but this 
crimson, seen by day, sp oils the most beautiful 
over! exion; no colour whatever strips it so com- 
pletely of all its attra —— Pale yellow, on the 
contrary, is often very handsome by day, and is 
perfec ily suited to people who have a fine car- 
na atic mn; but at night it appears dirty and ter- 
nishes the lustre of the complexion, to which it 
is designed to give brilliancy. 
PAINTING ON GLASS. 

Among those works which profess to teach the 
art of puinting on glass tind some in which 
directions are given for § taining large windows in 
churches and ha lis; ¢ the o thers, which mere- 
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owe 
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y contain the process of producin; g the paintings 
sometimes seen in cottages, or € arried about the 
strects for sate, by the > tial ins and Jews, revre- 
scripture! or sporting subjects. These, 

ve were much im vogue sixty years 

s we find the mode of deing them de- 

in all the Young Artist’s Assistants of 


y3; Which mode has been copied into 





similar j publications up tothe present timb. ‘Phey 
direct us to fix a mezzo-tinto print upon the bact 
of asi heet of glas ss, and to remove th € paper by 
wettl rand rubbin, g—leaving the impression of 


o> 
— 


agra Pe which is afte v) ards to be painted mn 
helen washes; the ink of the print giving the 
The picture bie then turned over, 
the cslazed side becomes the front, and the co- 


Suadows. 
t 





lours first laid on are, of course, nearest to the 
eye. 

The methods by witch glass is stained, aresci- 
entif they require a profound knowledge of 
chemistry, and such apparatns, as must preclude 
the practice of this, which is the gram de it branch 

| of the art, as an amusement. It may be interest- 
| ing, however, to know the principles upon which 
lit is performed. The glass b tng, at fir st, colous P- 

38. a drawing is mace upon it, and the painting 
i is laid on with mineral subs tance 83 the vehicle 
| bain» a volatilfe oil, which soon evaporates. The 
| sheets of ghiss are then exposed to a powerful 
| heat, until they are so far melted that they re- 
| ceive the CONOR into their own substances : 
| enamel painting is done on v the same principle 

' T 3 iS 2 time of Great a ety to the artist; 2?, 
iv ith all pos ible wing 2 valnable p ntines, both 
tin glass and ename l,i are frequently spoiled in 
i the peoras r, vitrification. ‘The art seems to 
have bee lett during several centuries, but it 


they should choc se li: ght and brilliant colours, | 
has rose, azure , hight yellow . &z¢ c.— Wom 2D 
of a dark complexion, who dress in such colours 
a we too frequently see them. do, cause their 
sxin to appear black, dull and tanned. T hey 


ought, therefore,: 
colour or light blue rif bands, which form too dis- 
tas teful a contrast with their 
such persons, on ihe contrary, dress in colours 
Which are best suited to them; in particul: ur, green, 
viet purple; and then that darkness, which 
was only the effect of too harsh a contrast, will 
suddenly disappear, as if by enchantment; their 
tanplexion will become lively and apimate 


16* 


o avoid white robes, and rose | 


carnations. L.ct! 


~~ 


has of late been succ essfully revived; and lars Ze 
windows have been exer vated for churches : andl 
gothic halls, which almost vie with the fine old 
speeimens in the cathedrals, in point of colour, 
while thev far excel them in other respects, 

The branch of the art which. ‘may be treated 
as an accomplishment, i is the decoration of glass 
flower-stands, lamp-shades, and sirnilar articles. 


with light'a nd elegant designs. Flowers, birds 
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butterflies, and pleasing landscapes, yield an ex- 
tensive range of subjects, which are suitable to 
this style of ornamental painting. The glasses 
may be procured ready ground. The outline 
may be sketched in with black-lead pencil, 
which can be washed off with a sponge when 
the colours are dry. The whole of the colours 
employed must be transparent, and ground in 
oil; epaque, or body colours will not answer the 
purpose. They may be purchased in small blad- 
ders, only requiring to be tempered with fine 
copal or mastich varnish, and a very little nut 
oil, to be ready for use. Blue is produced by 
Prussian blue; red, by scarlet or crimson lake; 
yellow, by yellow lake, or gumboge; green, by 


verdigris, or mineral green, or a mixture of 


Prussian blue and gumboge; purple, by a mix- 
ture of lake and Prussian blue; reddish brown, 
by burnt sienna; and all the other tints may be 
obtained by combinations: for white, or such 
parts as are required to be transparent, without 
colour, the varnish only should be employed. A 
very chaste and pleasing effect may be produced 
by painting the whole design in varnish, without 
colour. It is an advantage to this style of paint- 
ing, that but few colours are required ; as, from 
the nature of the subjects, and their purpose as 
ernaments, brilliancy is more desirable than a 
nice gradation of tints. The work must, of 
course, be carefully dried, but may afterwards 
be cleaned witha sponge and cold water. 
_—— 


WHO WOULD NOT BE A DOLLAR? 

Mr. Editor,—Passing by the Branch Baak of 
this city one day last weel, | ebserved its in- 
mates tumbling out of doors a goodly number of 
kegs of white boys—by my troth, they knocked 
them about with as litle grace as the grave dig- 
ger in Hamlet does the skull, and appeared to 
think they were worth no more. I thought the 
horses seemed to feel the true dignity of their 
situation more than the drivers or employers.— 
There was one whose carriage was particularly 
noble: he was a bright bay, and whether it was 
a span new harness which finely fitted his well 
turned limbs, or the consciousness of the weight 
of responsibility thrown upon him, I knew not, 
but as each successive keg struck the dray to 
which he was attached, he threw his head high in 
the air, stretched himself out, and ever and anon 
pawed the earth with his hoofs, and seemed anx- 
wus to depart. 

How unlike new-reasoning, intelligent man, 1s 
that horse, thought I; day after day, and year af- 
ter year, the former frets and worries in the dray 
of business, and to the last moments of his exis- 
tence, neizhs at the world for not placing on more 
weight for him to drag tothe brink of the grave. 

As I wended my way up. Wall street, my wise 
head was filled with such crude ideas as the 
above, but did not prevent me from concluding, 
after much deliberation, and carefully weighing 
the pros and cons—that if “1 was not Jonathan, 
{ should wish to be a dollar.” A.paper or silver 
dollar, there is the rub. I like the looks of the 
double X’s, so I do those that. have one straight 
mark, and two or three little O’s rolling after 
them; but still I should prefer to be a bright sil- 
yer dollar—not a Spanish dollar, with the head 
of a king on it. No! Lam too much of the true 


WHO WOULP NOT BE A DOLLAR—THE SWISS HUNTER.—SCANDAL. 








blue for that: but a U. S. dollar, with the eagle 
on one side, and liberty andthe stars on the 
other. With such a fine expression of counte- 
nance, who could wag his way through the world 
better than your humble subscriber. 
From him, 
**Who kuows no music but the dollar’s ¢!ink,” 


would [remove far away. I would have no deal- 
ings with him; my fine person should never be 
immured for years perhaps; merely to gratify the 
cupidity of so great a churl. To the profligate 
and vicious my acquaintance should be equally 
limited. Neither would I lend my aid to suppori 
the female lost to virtue and honor. The pock- 
ets of the idle spendthrift whe knows my value 
only as it contributes to his pleasures, should ne- 
ver be garnished by me. No! better deeds | 
would accomplish. In the asylum of the poor 
and needy would | reside, to dry the tear of the 
widow, and make glad the hearts of the father- 
less—should be my peculiar province. Melan- 
choly should retreat at my approach, and joy 
no up the face of the mourner. Nor this be 
all; among the news-paper printers F would be 
a second Robin Rough-head; it should be one 
long play-day with you; that is what I would do 
if 1 was a dollar, and not JONATHAN, 


———— 
THE SWISS HUNTER, 

Tue following curious occurrence is mention- 
ed in the Journal de l'Isere :—A short time ago 
a hunter, who was sporting on the banks of the 
lake of Wallenstad, in Switzerland, discovered 
the nest of one of those destructive birds, the 
‘** lammergeyer,”’ a species of vulture; he shot 
the male, and made his way along a projecting 
of the rock with a view of taking the young 
birds. He had raised his arm and put his hand 
into the nest, when the female, hovering over his 
head wnaperceived by him, pounced down upon 
him, fixed her talons in his arm, and her beak in 
his side. The sportsman, whom the slightest 
movement must have precipitated to the bottom 
of the rock, with that coolness and self-possession 
so peculiar to the mountain huntsmen of that 
country, notwithstanding the pain he per 
enced, remained unmoved. Having his fowling- 
piece, in his left hand, he placed it against the 
face of the rock pointed to the breast of the bird, 
and with his toe, as they always go barefooted, 
the better to enable them to hi ld and climb the 
rocks, he touched the trigger, and the piece 
went off, and killed his enemy on the nest. Had 
the bird been any where else, it must have drag- 
ged him down cs Bat with it. He procured as- 
sistance from the auberge, or inn, hard by, and 
brought the two birds as trophies of his valour 
away with him. Some of these birds have been 
known to measure 17 feet from tip to tip of the 


wings, and are only equalled in size by the cot | 


dor of South America.’ 
— 
ScanDaL.— 
‘* Yet she, so fair, 20 good, so pure of heart 
Foul scandal murdered! Hints, sly and dark ; 
Suspicion murmured—looks, disjointed words, 
Keen inuendoes-loud reports at last, 
Gave out that she was false and hypocrite— 
Her noblest actions but the cloak for crime; 
This wound was deep—the poison slow and eure.” 
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SCHOOL OF FLORA. 
From the Medical Flora of the United States. 
By C. 8. RAFINESQUE. 


ILLICIUM FLORIDANUM. 


Names. Florida Anissetree. Vulgar. Staranise, 
Sweet Laurel. 
Classification, Nat. Order of Magnolides. Polyan- 


dria polygynia 4. 

Genus ItLicium. Calix 6 leaved. Corolla 7 to 27 pe- 
tals, Mfany stamina and pistila. Capsules ranged like 
asiar around a central receptacle, bivalve, one seeded. 

Sp. Ilicium floridanum. Leaves subverticiilate, sub- 
‘essile, broad lanceolate, acuminate, entire, evergreen. 
Flowers geminate, noddiug. Petals many, oblong, oL- 
luse. 

DESCRIPTION, A handsome large evergreen, 10 
'0 20 feet high, with fine purple flowers, similar to those 
of Calycantiins. The leaves grow io tufts or whorls 
three or four together, are similar to thuse of Kalmia, 
hut sharper, ‘I'he calyx is deciduous, shorter than the 
corolla, which has many (20 to 27) petals, oblong, 
‘inear or cuneate; distorted, obtuse. ‘I'he pistils form a 
hiad of yellow star in the centre. : 

HISTORY. Thies Geaus is nearly related to Magnolia 


SCHOOL OF FLOR &. 








and Liriodendron. Two s;ecies, are both found ix 
Florida, equally fragrant in all their parts, like the Z. 
anisaium of China. ‘Their fragrance is, however, dif- 
ferent; the Asiatic species smeil like Aniseed, the I. fore 
dunum somewhat between Coriander and Magnolia, and 
the I. parviflorum exactly like Sassafras. ‘Ihie last is 
distinguished by small yellow flowers with few (7 to 9) 
round petals, and the leaves alternate. Both grow in 
East and West Florida, L: nisiana, and Texas, “J hey 
are wo: thy of cultivation fer beauty and use, but demand 
the shelter ofa green house in winter north of Virginia. 
Their bak and seeds ought to be collected for an ar- 
ticle of trade. 

PROPERTIES. The Bark of J. floridanum is bitter, 
pungent, and aromatic, with a spicy taste and smeij,— 
It is tonic, stimulant, and diaphoretie chiefly, like the 
barks of the Magnolias and of Casearilla, to which it is 
equivalent. Bigelow has found in it mucilage, extrae- 
tive, and an aroma soluble in the distilled water. The 
leaves and seeds have ihe same qualitks. It may be 
substituted for Cascarilla in some peculiar fevers, and 
for the Siarry Anise of commerce, which the Chinese 
chew afier dinner as a stomachic and sweetener cf the 
breath. ‘They mix it alsoas condiment in some dishes, 
in tea and sherbet, besides burning it as a perfume and 
considering it ag an antidote to various poisons. 
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Wit AND SENTIMENT. 





Musracues.—There is no civilized animal 
that looks respectable in Mustaches, but grimal-. 
kin. To her they are quite becoming, for they 
suggest at once ideas of use and fitness. Buta 
man in mustaches—a human being with purrers 
—is an object supremely ridiculous, If they are of 
no use to him—-and of this there can be no doubt-- 
do they add any thing to his beauty? To an ofh- 
cer, military, or naval, there may, but not to 
a citizen, not to a boy whose cheeks are hardly 
razorable. Young gentlemen who cultivate 
mustaches are like boys when first breeched, 
they strut about and fancy themselves men; but 
no one but themselves is cheated in the belief 
ae 

[He must have been a bold fellow who indited 
the above, for if known, there is but little doubt 
that like Absalom he would fall a victim to hair. 
In England the rage for whiskers and mustaches 
is so great, that the office of barber has become 
a sinecure—that ancient profession receiving 
now the same recorspense for thinning the hairy 
crops in the corners of a man’s mouth, as they 
did formerly for denuding the whole face of the 
excressence, Shakspeare says something about 
*‘the more hair the less wit;’ but he being as 
lightly bearded as a spear of wheat, and bald 
withal, is not so good authority upon this sub. 
ject as some others, and cannot therefore be 
quoted as giving to ‘‘h-airy nothings a local ha- 
bitation and a name,.’’]—-W. Y. American, 

AFRICAN IpEAs oF be AUTY.—Mungo Park 
relates, that the ladies of Bondou, after a care- 
ful survey, approved of his external appearance, 
with the exception of the two deformities of a 
white skin and a high nose; but for these, they 
were kindly disposed to make allowance, being 
as they believed, produced by the false taste o! 
his mother who had bathed him in milk, when 
young, and by pinching his nose, raised it to sit 
present absurd height. 








A GREATER MAN THAN SoLtomon.—The 
black princes of Africa estimate their power and 
greatness by the number of wives they possess, 
His Majesty, the king of Yarriba, boasted to 
Captain Clapperton, ‘that his wives linked hand 
in band, would reach entirely across his king- 
dom.’’ On this principle be was a far greater 
man than Solomon, for the wives of the latter 
including concubines and all, would not reach a 
mile. 

Flatterers are mean and sordid, as they are 
mischievous and odiwus. To them might be ap- 
plied the Levitical law. ‘Every creeping thing 
is unclean, and shall be an aboinination.”’ 








An Alderman of London requested an author 
to write a speech for him to speak at Guildhall. 
‘Il must first dine with you replied he, ‘and see 
how you open your mouth, that | may know 
what sart of words will fit it.’ 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 





ComPARATIVE Pauperism.—In England, 
about 1 person to 11, on an average, isa pauper. 
In Massachusetts, 1 to every 68; in New York, 
1 to every 220; and in the interior of Pennsylva- 
nia, where the poor-house system prevails, 1 to 
every 339. 

A KinGuy Present.—Ibn Batuta, a learn. 
ed Arabian traveller, who explored much of Af. 
rica in the 14th century, mentions a flourishing 
place called Mali, to the south of Timbactoo. 
But he complains of the narrow bounty of a po- 
tentate in this district.—After waiting upon his 
majesty, he was informed that a present was on 
its"way to him, and he feasted his imagination 
on the idea of some rich dress or golden orna. 
ment, instead of which, the whole consisted of 
a crust of bread, a dried fish, and sour milk. 








The Koran does not seem to have much em. 
barrassed the Koolfuas. Their only mode of 
studying it was, to have the characters written 
with a black substance ona piece of board, then 
to wash them off and drink the water; and when 
asked by our traveller what spiritual benefit 
could be derived from the mere swallowing of 
dirty water, they indignantly retorted—*‘ What! 
do you call the name of God, dirty water?’ This 
mode of imbibing sacred trifth is indeed exten. 
sively pursued throughout the interior of the 
African continent. 





Two persons quarreling, one told the other, 
that he knew what would hang him. ‘It isa 
falsehood,’ replied the other, ‘and I defy you 
to prove your words.’’ The first coolly handing 
him a rope, observed, that ‘he presumed that 
would,’ 





‘Never,’ says a celebrated moral writer ‘yield 
to that temptation which to most young people is 
very strong, of exposing other people’s weakness 
and infirmities, for the sake of diverting the 
company, or of showing your own superiority. 
A good heart desires rather to conceal, than 
expose the weakness or misfortunes of other:. 
if you have wit, use it to please, not te wound,’ 





Goine Snacxs.—Jonathan and his gal, one 
Sunday night, were piteously bewailing the 
inability to attend @ ball, which was to be in their 
neighborhood. At last, Jonathan jumped up 48 
if he had been strack by a cannon ball. ‘Su,’ 
says he, ‘Iv’e nabbed a thought; jest throw ™ 
fifty cents of your ashes money, Il hive out 
with "Squire Botheram, and git ity cents more 
added tv it, and then will buy a ticket and go 
snacks, and shave it down like Jehu. Su, 7Us 
no more than fair, you ehould pay half; you 
need’nt look so grouly.’ 





Curious OnTHOGRAPHY.—A farmer mavo 
out a bill to a person who had employed him am 
whose christian name was Jacob. It woul 
puzzie some people more learned than the far 
mer to put five letters together, none of whit 
are in the word ‘‘Jacob,’? and make it seund # 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


well as ‘‘Gekup,’’ which is the way the farmer 
spelt it.—- The Tattler. 

This is equal to spelling Coffee without any 
of the proper letters—viz: Kaughphy. 





A clergyman had a milk-white horse, which, 
on account of its beautiful form, he called Sion. 
Having ordered his horse to the door, a friend 
asked him where he was going, ‘Why,’ said he, 
‘to mount Sion.’ 





Gaffarel mentions a person who was born with 
the figure of a fish on his leg, drawn with such 
perfection as to resemble the work of a master. 
This fish, whenever the person ate any of his 
species, put him in terrible pain. 

‘How do you do, Cuff?’’ said a colored gem- 
men to one of his crow-nies. ‘Why you no come 
to see a feller? If I lib as near you as you co 
to me, I’d come to see you ebery day.’ ‘Oh, 
cause,’ replied smut, ‘my wife patcha my trow- 
serloon so all to pieces, I shamed to go no 
wheres.’ 





When Dr. Franklin was first presented to the 
Queen of France, it was in company with seve- 
ral other distinguished foreigners, who according 
to etiquette, knelt before her majesty and kissed 
her hand. When the Doctor’s turn came, he 
walked boldly up, and suddenly putting his arm 
around her majesty’s neck, gave her a hearty 
smack on the cheek, at the same time exclaim- 
ing ‘*that’s the Yankee fashion!’ It is said 
the Queen was highly pleased with the salute, 
although so different from that to which she had 
been accustomed to receive from foreign minis- 
ters.-—-[ Doubtful. } 





Cowrer’s Insanrry.—Johnny of Norfolk, 
alias the Rev. Dr. Johnson, is a creature of ex- 
iraordinary simplicity. He is not unlike Dalton 
\ielecturer. He is, I believe, a man of great 
kindness and worth, and even of learning. We 
talked much of Cowper. The truth respecting 
that extraordinary genius is, that he was a luna- 
tic of the melancholy kind, with occasional lucid 
inervals. Johnny said that Cowper firmly be- 
lieved that good and evil spirits haunted his 
couch every bight, and that the influence of the 
last generally prevailed. For the last five years 
ofhis life a.perpetuat gloom hung over him; he 
was never observed tosmile. I asked Johnny 
whether he suspected the people about him of 
bad intentions, (which seems to me the Shibbo- 
leth of insanity.) and he told me that he very often 
did, “Por instance,” observed he, “he said 
there were two Johnnies; one the real man, the 
iter an evil spirit in his shape; and when he 
came out of his room in the morning, he used to 
wok me full in the face, inquiringly, and turn off 
with a look of benevolence or of anguish, as he 
thought me a man or a devil!” He had dread- 
ul stomach complaints, and drank immense 
\uantities of tea. He was indulged in every 
thing, even in his wildest imaginations. It would 
have been better if he had been regulated in all 
espects. Memoirs of Dr. Currie. 








which terminated in the loss of the poor Dutch- 
man’s nose. He swore that the Yankee had 
bit off his nose, and the Yankee swore that the 
Dutchman, ina pet, bit off his own nose himself. 
The dispute was referred to an honest Dutch 
Justice, who very gravely decided it was possi- 
ble the Dutchman might have done it. ‘*For,’’ 


said he, ‘‘wit Got all dins are bossible—and if 


Got villie dat a man shail pite he’s own nose 
off, my Got, he vill pite it!’ 

FAINTING oF FEMALES DURING PuBLIC 
Worsurp.—lIt frequently happens, especially 
during the warm season, that females are seen 
ainting during divine service on the Lord’s day, 
and at public meetings on other occasions. This 
is generally owing to a want of pure air, cou- 

led with the murderous practice of tight lacing. 

4ord’s day before last, a young lady apparently 
fainted at the meeting which she attended. She 
was assisted to the porch and seated in a chair 
near the door.—lImmediately several females 
gathered around her, one of them with a smell- 
ing-bottle in her hand, so as to obstruct, almost 
entirely, the free access of air. A more effica- 
cious remedy than smelling-bottles, in such a 
case, would be to loosen the tight cords about 
the body, which prevent the free play of the 
lungs, and place the individwal in a condition to 
breathe the pure air. Few females, it is believ- 
ed, would ever faint at public meetings, were 
the criminal practice of tight lacing entirely 
abandoned.—Vermont Telegraph. 

Miseries or A Rich Man.—Who is dogged 
in the streets and knocked down at midnight? 
The Rich man? Whose house is broken into at 
midnight?) Therich man’s. Who has his pock- 
ets cut out, and his coat spoiled in a crowd? The 
rich man? Who is in doubt whether the people 
are laughing at him in their sleeves when they 
are eating his dinner? The rich man. Whoadda 
to his trouble by every story which he adds to 
his house? The rich man-—-for the higher he 
ascends the colder is the atmosphere. A bank 
breaks, and who suffers? The rich stockholder 
and depositor. War blows his horn, and who 
trembles? Death approaches, and who fears to 
look him in the face?) Why the righ man—and 
yet all the world envies the rich, Depend upon 
it, the length of your face will always be propor- 
tioned to the length of your purse. If you live 
in a twostory house, be thankful, and not covet 
the loftier mansion of your neighbor. You but 
dishonour yourself, and insult your destiny, by 
fretting and repining.— Boston Courier. 





A lawyer, says the Journal of Law, engaged 
in a cause before Judge Peters, tormenied a 
poor German witness so much with questions, 
that the old man declared he was so exhausted 
that he must have a drink of water before he 
could say any thing more. Upon this the Judge 
called out to the teazing lawyer, ‘I think, sir, 
you must have done with the witness now, for 


| you have pumped him dry.’ 


189 


A Dutchman and a Yankee had a quarre! 
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The poet’s eye, in fine phrenzy rolliumg,” 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven ; 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

‘The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.”’ 








LINES, 

On a painting of Othello and Desdemona, lately exe- 
cuted in oil by the author, representing Desdemona 
asleep in bed aud Othello maddened with jealousy stand- 
ing at her side meditating her destiuction. 


There lies the lovely Desdemona, wrap’d 
In slumber and habiliments not whiter 
Than the unsully’d purity of her fame; 
How calmly sleeps the beautiful wife, nor dreams 

Of Cassio’s love, nor of the smother’d hell 

That rages in the madden’d brain and breast 

Of dark Othello. There he stands, the Moor, 

The noble Moor, drawn by the master hand 

Of mighty Shakspeare—there he stands in gloom, 
Oft gazing on the sleeping beauty smiling, 

Assome sweet dream of her Othello’s love, 

Steals o’er her guiltless heart, and o't he turns 

His face away, mad with contiicting thoughts, 

‘That one so fair, so beautiful should be, 

Her sex’s shame and sport of every villain. 

‘The thought is death—once more he looks upon her, 
The placid sweetness of her sleep steals o’er 

His half relenting heart—but then she smil.s, 

As if caressing Cassio— hell again 

Js burning in his soul, that soul which holds 

So strange a compound of our weaker nature, 

Aad nobler qualities, and high resolves; 

How sirange, that man should seek to know and think 
‘That true, which must destroy his peace and rob 

His hopes of happiness and ev’n of Heaven, 
Biighting his heart forever. 

‘bere still he stands, and on his burning brow 

One hand is spread, as if to hide from him, 

‘Tke fell conviction of her gu lt, which yet, 

He fain wouid know—the other with a grip, 

Of a relentless Lion grasps the bilt, 

Of his bright starting blade, that sword that reap’d 
The rich ripe harvest of his fame in fields 

Of glorious batile, the sad tale of which 

Had won the gentle heart of Desdemona. 

She dreams again, and breathes of gentle love 
She bears the Muor—again his proud high heart, 
Like wax is melied in the noonday san, 

And all the love he bore her streams afresh, 

From his o’erflowing eyes. Methinks I see 

The jealous Moor ad.ance and steal a kiss, 

From lips that ne’er by other lips were press’d, 

And where love’s roses linger, ‘The thought again 

Comes o’er his soul, that thus had Cassio kiss’d her, 

When she gave up the handkerchic!, the pledge 

Of constancy eternal, and again 

lago’s woids are sounding in his ears, 

Making her guilt so palpabie, he sees, 

Or thinks he sees the very stain of sin, 
Left on her !aughing lip, ay smiling sow 


LINES—TO “CLARA. 



















































































Even at the agony and hell he suffers. 
Methinks J see his black and brawny arm, 
Unsheath the glitt’ring blade and rush beside 

The sleeping Desdemona—he throws back 

The veil that half conceals her blusbing cheek, 
And beautiful bosom o’er which her dark bair 

Is scatter’d in rich ringlets. High above 

The sword is aim’d, ay at that gentle heart, 

W hich beats alone for him. He weeps to thiak, 
That augirt se lovely and so pure without, 

Should be distain’d with blood, o’ercome be sinks 
And hides his face in her soft snowy bos om, 
Where oft he’d flown to hide himself from sorrow. 
The gentle Desdemona wakes and starts, 

With all a bigh soul’d woman’s scorn and pride, 
From the dread charge by woman dreaded more 
Than death in its worst forms, her lovely check 
Fiows with a conscious innocence, her eye, 

Her large dark eye flashes with indignation, 

The jealous Moor mistakes the purer glow 

O! virtuous beauty for the blush of shame; 

The fires of bell are gleaming in his eyes, 
Dishonor like a spectre hannts him now; 

And see, ah see, the beautiful, the pure 

And charming Desdemona wriihes in death, 

The victim of a villain’s vicious fies, 

And the Moor’s jealousy, that passion vile 
Which many seek, to feel a taste of, which 
Poisons the jure affections of the heart, 


And proves the bane of bliss. 
MILFORD BARD. 


— 
TO CLARA. 
What pity charming, charming Clara, 
That one so fair as thou; 
That one so like a lovely fairy, 
With high and hi ly brow. 
That one with such bewitching grace, 
With angel form’d and featured tace; 
That one like thou with azure eye, 
And cheek and lip of rosy dye; 
‘That one so charming, so enchanting, TH 
Should bear a stain forever haunting, 
A lip that’s ‘air enovgh, 
Graces charming, charming graces 
U that they should bear the traces, 
Of infernal souff 
When thou wert but sixteen ard blooming 
In thy beauty’s charms, 
And in the pride of pow’r wert looming, 
Many sought thy arms. 
Among the rest the dashing witty, 
Gay Neville came from the city, 
At thy feet to bow; 
Fascinated with thy face, 
Nadden’d-at so much of grace, 
He bent and breath’d his vow. 
A slave in chains and at thy feet, 
He sup plicated from thy sweet, 
And ripe red lip the word that he, 
Had hoped to hear with pride; 
The gentile word that thou wouldst be, 
His bright and blooming bride. 
Around thy alabaster neck, 
Amid the curls that did it dect, 
His ardent arm was thrown; 
And while he spoke of matrimony, 
(Not of its acid, but its honey,) 
He ask’d thee for his own; 
And swore by earth and things above, 
To be thy counterpart in love, 
Alas that thy fair mouth should part, 
Just at that luckless minute; 
Ye Gods he saw—nay do not start, 
He saw what was within it. 
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Snuff, snuff and ere thou couldst say “yes,” 











Snatch’d up his hat, nor bege’d a kiss, 
But cried ‘I’m off’—in a gentle trot 
As the fly said to the mustard pot. 
And Clara, dost thou not remember, 
Thy fourteenth suitor last December, 

‘That came to woo thy hand; 
And offer’d thee in generous measure, 
His hand and his heart’s richest treasure, 

His houses and his land. 
But one day in thy bosom feeling, 
For « rose thou wert concealing, 

Pull’d out a box of snuff; 
That held a pound—Scotch, Scotch he cried, 
And as he flung the thing aside, 

Decamp’d—it was enowgb. 
*nch Clara will be siiil thy fate, 
If thou dost not ere ’tis too late, 
‘Throw by thy fatal box of stuff, 
Nor be a victim unto Sauif, 

MILFORD BARD. 
—- <i > 
Translated from the French. 
To M. Ae W. of George Town, D. Ce 
I think of you when first the rays 
Of young Aurora tinge the sky; 
I think of you when dies the blaze, 
Uf Phoebus’ light upon mine eye. 


When glares the noontide Sun on high, 
My thoughts will sure revert to you; 
At pale midnight, though sealed mine eye, 

My dreams to thee are fondly true. 


When first the rose appears in bloom, 
And tells that smiling spring is nigh; 
Or by October’s pensive gloom, 
Alike fer thee awakes my sigh. 


When shoots the bud—when full the leaves, 

‘Or when the wintry breezes moan; 
its hopes of bliss my bosom weaves, 

Around thine image dear alone. 

W—n. 
— 

THE FLOOD OF MIGHTY WATERS. 
Destruction to man, to the land which he tro’, 
For the crimes of the vile have inceis’d a God; 
And doleful destruction the guilty did find, 
Wo trampled en justice, insulted mankind. 


The sins of the heathen encrimson’d the land, 

Nor bowed the proud heart to Jehovah’s command, 
He spoke from on bigh, and his banner unfurled; 
Spoke death to the sons of a sin-ruined world. 


He spoke from on high, and the dread numbers roll, 
With terror and anguish they strike to the soul; 
Yet heedless of fate, still on blindly they go, 

While death hovers o’er with despair and with woe. 


Destruction to man! eee, it rides on the gale; 
See how his fond hopes and his energies tail! 

His sin-beaten head he rears blighted and shorn; 
His refuge is gone, and he stands all forlorn. 


Destruction to man; lo, each blast of the wind 
Bears the tidings of woe—the waves rush behind; 
Encumber’d with grief, still on, onward they fee, 
While darkly rolls on the white foam of the sea. 


rhe vale is no solace—no hope remains there; 
All in centusion to the mountains repair. 

In agony they cling to this their last bold, 
Until darkness and gloom their horrors untold. 


Still higher and higher they climb the huge steep, 
MV hile the billows of wrath tremendously sweep: 
Seu higher aad higher they stretch forth their arms, 
Lill earth, tue. ewect home, is bereft of its charms. 


TO M. A. W.-—-THE FLOOD OF MIGHTY WATERS—HORACE IN PHILADELPHIA. 
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They cling to the rock, but the rock shows its form 
As if blasted and reft by the might of the storm; 
‘The scotters of God give a lingering groan, 

‘Then sink to sepulcbres of coral and stone. 


Still higher and higher the waters arise, 

weep over the earth and ascend to the skies; 

W ith one mighty crash the wild floods thunder there, 
The mountains sink down—all is woe and despair. 


Now the beams of the moon shine far o’er the wave, 

Like the smile of the Lord, almighty to save; 

And the rude-formed ark, the haven of rest, 

Floats slow o’«r the deep; ’twas the ark of the blest. 
Brunswick, March 7. ALMADIN. 
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HORACE IN PHILADELPHIA, 
Ope XIV.—To THE PoLiTicians. 

** O navis, referent in mare te novi,” Xe. 
Our sea-worn vessel has withstood the shock 
Of fierce commotions on the warring wave, 
Escap’d the tempest and insidious rock, 

By the joint efforts of the wise and brave; 

But now, mistaken sailors, ye prepare 

New seas, new tempests, and new rocks to dare. 
Large is our ship, and well supplied 

With every useful rope and spar, 

She spreads her sails with conscious pride, 

And teels her strength in peace or war. 


Rut largest ships are most unwieldy fonnd, 

And these best finished sometimes run uground. 
O wretched men, devoid of worth, 
W ll you, to get yourselves a berth, 

Lead this fair fabric where the whirlpools roar; 
Strong as she is, she yet may be 
Wreck’d in so boisterous a sea, 

And cast in fragments, on a lee. way shore. 


But you, if rightly I opine, 

Would such a consummation bless, 

And with all gladness would combine 
To plunder her in such distress. 


What different pilots from what ance we knew; 
Bat human nature for the worse stil} varies: 
Compare our ancient patriots with you! 
As much alike as condors and canaries. 


O Washington! thon knows’t no more 
Solicitude for human weal, 

Else bitterly wouldst thou deplore 
‘The woes thy country’s doomed to feel. 


Villains must now successful be, 

When virtue shuns the scene of strife; 
For what avails the purity— 

The glories of a blameless life? 


Slander centaminates the just, 
And artful vice in triumph rides; 
Truth is but traced in transient dust, 
Falsehood in sculptur’d brass abides. 


With cold disgust I tarn away 

From where advancement is disgrace; 
Where they who flatter and betray 

Are still the Winners in the race. 


I'd think my time more profitably spent 
In the most childish sport you could invent, 
Rather than join in your detested frays, 

I would recall my long forgotten plays— 
Catch golden bugs and tie them with a string, 
To see them spread an ineffectaal wing; 
Pursue the fly that flutters on the breeze, 
Or write such homely bagatelles as these. 

















































































































































RHE BANKS OF ALLAN WAQHER, 
























A BALLAD WRITTEN BY M. G@G LEWIS. 


MUSIC BY C. E. HORN. 


ANDANTX. 





On the banks of Al - lan water, When the sweet spring time 
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did fall, Was the miller’s _—_Jove-ly daughter, Fairest 
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of them all: For his bride a soldier sought her, And 
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a winning tongue had he; Gn the banks of Al- lan water, 
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None so gay as she. 
SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE» 

On the banks of Allan water, On the banks of Allan water, 

When brown autumn spreads its store, When the winter snow fell fast, 
There I saw the miller’s daughter, Still was seen the miller’s daughter~ 

But she smiled no more} Chilling hlew the blast ! 
For the summer, grief had brought her, But the miller’s lovely daughter, 

And the soldier, false was he; Both from cold and warm was free * 
n the banks of Allan water, On the banks of Allan water. 

None so sad as she. There a corse lay she. 
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